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HAT looks nicer than a girl in a spick and 
span, snow-white middy? How much 
more appropriate for vacation time is 
such a sensible, democratic costume than 
many of the styles affected by the younger 
generation. Your daughter would like 
to wear the MAN O’WAR Middy. For this middy fits 
well, looks smart and is most becoming. Stout girls look 
slimmer and slim girls look trimmer in this good-looking 


middy 


Tens of thousands of children are wearing --== 


MAN O'WAR Middies in camp this summer 


These smart middies will make a welcome addition 


| 
EVERYTHING FOR aS SCHOOL, CAMP AND GYM 


to your daughter's camping equipment. They are moder- 
ately priced at $1.50 and up in snow-white Super-Jean as 
illustrated. Also in colors and other materials. They are 
made with a generously deep hem at the bottom so that 
they can be turned up co-ed style or worn straight down. A 
convenient tie loop, a handy pocket and splendid tailoring 
throughout characterizes the MAN O'WAR Middy. 
MAN O'’WAR Middies are sold everywhere and are 
always identified by the little green battleship label. If 
your local store does not carry them, write the 
manufacturers. 
BRANIGAN, GREEN & CO. 
Originators of the Sloped Side Middy 
1511 Guilford Ave. Baltimore, Md. 
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children to de- 
capable 
of quick 
decision when the situation de- 
mands it, of leadership, responsibility. 
Many a child who seems to give little 
promise of these qualities can have 
them developed, and camp is espe 
ially fitted to do this. Parents are 
apt to try to protect the child—espe- 
cially the girl—from difficulties, both 
physical and spiritual, yet expect her 
to measure up later to a high standard. 
\We do not prepare the ‘body for a 
long swim or canoe trip by staying 
on land and talking about it. No 
more can we, by merely discussing it, 
acquire the strength of character that 
may prove to be more than half the 
force necessary to reach the goal. 
The wise trainer sets tasks to fit the 


IX want 
velop into individuals 
of good judgment, 


our 


SO 


strength of the individual and in- 
creases the difficulty step by step. 


The wise director and councillor will 
do the same for both the body and the 
will of the camper. 

What does this mean in terms of 
program and management? It, of 
course, means that carefully gradu- 
ated trips are planned and that the 
boy or girl who has not developed 
adequate tested endurance and good 
sportsmanship on the lesser cannot 
go on the greater, tor while some 








Eastern Schools—Boys 


DEMOTTE SCHOOL 


NEW CANAAN, CONNECTICUT (Near N.Y.C.) 





PREPARES BOYS (9 to 19) for any College. 
Classes average five boys Thorough teaching. 
Also summer = school. Complete plant quiet 
country environment. Individual coaching. Year 
round sports. 

CATALOG: LAURENCE WASHBURNE DE- 


MOTTE, 


S.B., 


T. JOHNS 


HEADMASTER. 








CLS s (ole) & 


oe MANLY BOYS. Modified military for orderly 


mental alertness, physi S ee College 





rep rB ne Ind Palo ya ‘~* — Pool 
Athleti te Junior Sch For log add 
WILLIAM ‘Abbr: SON BAnney, AM. Dasucones 
OSSINING-ON-HUDSON, N. Y. 
IRV ING SCHOOL For Boys 
In beautiful, historic Irving country 90th vear. 


ires for college 


int complete 
ng pool All 


mast Box 950, 


nics il sc he ols Modern 
equipment Gymnasium, swin 

athletics. Catalog he teal 
Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
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Cc HESTNU T HILL 


A College Pre ry Boarding School for Be In the 

n hill " } eleven mil north of Philadelphia 
Complete equipment Senior <8 Junior Schools. T. R. 
HYDE, M.A. (Yale), Headmaster, Box M, Chestnut 
Hill, Pa 





A Conscientious Directory of 


SCHOOLS & 


CAMPS 


might do so without evident ill ef- 
fects, others would be strained. 

To consider another angle of camp 
management, whether there is some 
form of student government or not, 
there should be a frank and friendly 
relationship between campers and 
councillors, founded upon mutual 
spect and trust. With this founda- 
tion the spirit of the entire group 
will be constructive. In order to 
have this the councillors must be edu- 
cators in the best sense of the term. 
The councillor, as well as the direc- 
tor, must recognize the unusual 
portunities to influence the campers 
and be sincerely interested in_ this 
constructive work. In camp it is not 
a question of an lecture 
on ethics, it is a constant living to- 
gether in smaller and larger groups. 
No part of a camp equipment is of 
equal importance with the type of its 
councillors—not one or two individ- 
uals in positions of great responsi- 
bility, but the entire staff. The 
camper, especially the adolescent, is 
both unconsciously and consciously 
molding his ideals, modifying his re- 
action to conform to an admired 
leader. If, then, there are certain 
traits of character, certain attituudes 
of mind, that we wish to see our chil- 
dren develop, it is essential that these 
be found in the councillor group. 

Another aspect of camp life that 
is closely connected with the type of 
councillor is that of sports. Most 
camps would name swimming as of 
major importance, yet it is a com- 
paratively few years ago that definite 
training in life-saving was established, 
even for those in charge. By degrees 
it has become a recognized require- 
ment that the councillor in charge of 
swimming shall be a trained teacher 
with an understanding of the respon- 
sibilities of the position, not merely to 
safeguard against accidents, but to fit 
the activities to the needs and limi- 
tations of the individual. Form and 
skill rather than speed and spectacu- 
lar stunts are the ideals, and the dan- 
gers in competitive speed tests are 
fully realized. 


Op- 


occasional 


The schools feature the organized 
team games that are so prominent at 
college. Most children are ambi- 
tious to make a team and that de- 
sire occupies a large part of their 
These, therefore; when 
think of camp, naturally judge 


thoughts. 
they 







opportunities 
then 


its desirability by the 
it affords for increasing 
chances of success in athletics. It is 
perfectly natural that they should 
suppose that their happiness at camp 
will depend on continued activity in 
the sports they have tried and liked 
To some directors it seems equally 
plain that just because there are so 
many delightful and worthwhile 
sports that are not even appropriat 
except in the camp environment, these 
should be featured rather than those 
enjoyed in the schools. 

If you have a boy or girl who plans 
to go to camp next year, make it a 
part of your program this summer 
to visit several camps. Perhaps youn 
vacation will take you into one of 
the sections where there are scores 
of camps within easy distance. Dur 
ing July and August the camp season 
is at its height. Many hold pageants 
or athletic meets at which visitors 
are welcome. Out of deference to 
camp orders and routine it is advis- 
able to make your visit on one of 
these special occasions or on regular 
visiting days. But by all means visit 
many camps as you can. Only 
through personal contact can you find 
the best camp for your boy or girl 

ELEANOR DEMING, 
Woodcraft League of America. 


Girls 


as 








Eastern Schools- 


TENACRE 


A Country School for Young Girls 
From 10 to 14 Years of Age 





Preparatory to Dana Hall. Fourteen 
miles from Boston. All sports and athletics 
supervised and adapted to the age of the 
pupil. Excellent care and 
influence. 


instruction, 


MISS HELEN TEMPLE COOKE 
Dana Hall, Wellesley, Mass. 


RAY COURT 


yo Sound ACCREDITED. 
A School aes Wholesome 


» sphere, 

16-21. 

) separate 

inior school 

(10-16). All 

usual Studies, Secretarial, Arts 

Music, Riding, Beach. Athletics. 

CATALOG JESSIE CALLAM GRAY 
ROX 4, STAMFORD, CONN 











Crafts, 





CHEVY CHASE COUNTRY SCHOOL 
Children 4 to 14. 
A 
in Maine 

Chase. Md. 


Experienced, sympathetic care in 
directors Ideal health conditions 
High academic standards Summer camp 


Address Mr. and Mrs. Stanwood Cobb, Chovy 











Eastern Schools & Camps—Co-Ed. | 





Special Schools 





A Progressive All Day School for Children 
4 to 12 


| THE BENTLEY SCHOOL 


145 West 78th Street, New York City 
Bertha M. Bentley, Director 











ST. ELIZABETH OF-THE-ROSES 





Connecticut Stamford, Shippan oir \ Mother 
School Episcopal Open all year. Children 3 two 12 
on hour from New York Usual studies. Outdoor 
ports Summer Camp Mrs. W. B. STODDARD, 
Directress (Phone Stamford 1771 ring 4). 
MERRICOURT 


Combines outdoor life with home care and comfort; 

ideal place for children 3-10 for whom camp 
ife may be too strenuous. $100 per mo. $1,100 
per yr. Booklet. Tutoring and Music arranged. 
Rev. and Mrs. John H. Kingsbury, M.A., Berlin, Conn. 
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CAMP VARUNA FOR LITTLE FOLKS | 


“Everything for Happiness and Health” 
One Hour from New York 
Lora M. Warner, Director. Mountain Lakes, N. J- 





Space in this department is available 
for the advertising of reliable schools 
and camps, in a variety of sizes and 
styles. 

Write for information to the Direc- 
tor, School and Camp Advertising, 
CuiLpreNn, The Magazine for Parents, 
353 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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George W. Chadwick 
Director 
Pianoforte, Voice, Organ, Violin, Violon- 


cello and all other Orchestral Instruments; 
Composition, Harmony, History of Music, 


Theory, Solfeggio, Diction, Chorus, Choir 
Training, Ensemble for Strings, Woodwind 
and Brass. 


Department of Public School Music 
A three-year course leading to Conservatory 
Diploma. 
English, Psychology and Education 
Languages 
Degrees of Bachelor of Music 
| and Bachelor of School Music, 
| Granted. 








| ewfngland - 


| CoNSERVATORY 
| OF MUSIC 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Established 1867 


Year Opens 
September 22, 1927 
Operatic Department 
Dramatic Department 
Orchestra of Eighty-five 
Free Privileges 
of lectures, concerts 
opportunities of ensemble practice 
appearing before audiences 
chestral accompaniment. 


and recitals, the 
and 


with of 


Dormitories for women students. 


Address RALPH L. FLANDERS 


General Manager 
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SCHOOL FOR RETARDED CHILDREN 


Established 1883 
q For children from five to sixteen re 


quiring individual instruction Hignly 
trained staff including resident Physician 
and Nurse. 

@ Modern equipment. Home environment 
with ample opportunity for outdoor 
activities. 

Summer camp on Maine coast affords 


complete change of climate for fou: 
months under same staff. 
Catalogue on Request 
DIRECTORS 
E. A. Farrington, M.D., and Jenzia C. Cooley 
Box 32 Haddonfield New Jersey 











THE HILL-YOUNG SCHOOL 
CORRECTIVE SPEECH 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
(677 Thirteenth Ave. N.E.) 


A home school for children of normal mentality— 


who hear but talk imperfectly or not at all 
Constant effort toward better speech during the 
school day and in home activities 

One grade teacher for each group of seven pupils 
Special care for children from three to six years 
Principals 


OF 


MR. and MRS. G. KELSON YOUNG. 





THE SANATORIUM SCHOOL 


For treatment and instruction of physically defective 
backward children Expert care and training 
attention given to Cerebral Hemorrhage, 
speech disorders and birth injury 
ward Deaf children. 


victims Also 
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two months for it. 


What points should you consider? 


are outlined in the booklet “Choosing the 
various types of education as adapted to 
is a most practical guide in solving your 

“Choosing the Camp” offers the same kind of helpful guidance when you are debating whether 
or not to send your children to camp, and deciding which of the many available will best suit your 
While it is probably too late this season for an enrollment, you will do well to look ahead 
even a full year, and to visit some of the accessible camps this Summer. 
the Camp” a valuable handbook. 


CHILDREN, the Magazine for Parents 


.copies of “Choosing the School” 


of “Choosing the Camp”. I en- 


Vacation Time is the Time to Solve 


These Problems 


When you have the Summer before you it 
may seem early to give much thought to the nn 
Fall, but the choice of a school for your boy or 2 
girl is so important that you really need these 
There are so many phases 
of the question, and your decision will have 
such a vital effect on the lives of your children, 
that you cannot afford to devote less time to it. 


School ” 


own special problem. 





hoosing the 


= CAMP 











Do you know, for instance, what adaptations the school offers 
for the individual child, and whether there is self-government or faculty government? 
many other questions that you should ask yourself and ask the school before you enroll your child 
It contains, too, an interesting discussion of the 
the individual needs of children, 


These 


and 


“Choosing the School” 


You will find “Choosing 


These booklets are 10c each, stamps or coins 


353 Fourth Avenue 


New York 
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| Sian thoughtful mother 
knows that great damage 
can be done to the growing foot 
by shoes that do not fit cor- 
rectly. Yet, ill-fitting chil- 
dren’s shoes are causing serious 
foot trouble in far too many 
cases. Even though mothers 
mean to be careful, they often 
forget that the foot is flexible 
and that to be properly fitted 
it must have a flexible shoe. 
Shoes should fit the foot in 
action, correspond to every 
foot position, and harmonize 
with the foot instead of re- 


Do her shoes 
really fit? 


stricting it. Cantilever Shoes do 
these things because they are 
not only shaped like the natu- 
ral foot but are flexible from 
toe to heel as the growing foot 
is. In these shoes the circula- 
tion and the foot muscles are 
free. A child’s feet can build 
strength through the natural 
exercise the Cantilever Shoe 
permits. 

Besides allowing the foot 
muscles to strengthen so that 
they can keep the bones of the 
foot in arched formation, the 
Cantilever Shoe induces a child 











to walk correctly. The heel of 
the shoe is slightly higher on the 
inner side. This makes the foot 
point straight ahead, distribut- 
ing the body weight evenly 
over the foot instead of allow- 
ing it to bear down too heavily 
on the inner and weaker side. 

Cantilever Shoes for children 
are being made in stylish models 
that both children and parents 
will approve. They wear well 
and are moderately priced. 
Why not protect the foot 
health of your children now in 
these comfortably fitting shoes? 


(antilever 


Shoe 


Fits the growing foot 
WOMEN . CHILDREN 


















(CU AstiLeven Shoes are sold within easy shopping 

distance of most readers of this magazine. 
If you do not know the address of a convenient 
Cantilever store, fill out this coupon and check 
which booklets you desire. 


MEN 


CANTILEVER CORPORATION 
107 Willoughby Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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IRLS in the betwixt and between 
age are called by educators ‘“ado- 


lescents” while the exasperated 
older generation dubs them “flappers,” 
and people in general seem inclined to 
believe that because we have new names 
for the youngsters, we have also a new 
human animal. 


As a matter of fact, the new fashioned 
girl is essentially the same as the old 
fashioned girl, although some of her 
qualities have become more conspicuous 
under the altered environment of the 
present day, while others have dropped 
into the background. Personally, I like 
her new frankness, self-dependence, curi- 
osity, eager energy and lively cooperation. 
I admire the way she attacks her prob- 
lems, flies at her play, and takes her share 
of work in her parents’ house, although 
sometimes her good deeds, her projects 
and her zeal are disturbing to a home 
that runs in a rut. 


Parents more readily give a girl the 
outlets needed by her restless energy at 
this time and are patient with her if they 
realize that she is blindly trying to pull 
loose from babyish dependence in order 
to develop maturity of thought and ac- 
tion and that the process is hurting her 
as much as it is hurting those who must 
gradually let her go into her own life. 


Parents need not be troubled by a cer- 
tain amount of opposition at this time. 
It shows that the child has strength, 


Girls of the “In-Between” Age 


AN EDITORIAL MESSAGE 


energy, real individuality, and the pos- 
sibilities of character development. She 
is gaining power to carry on her life in 
her own strength. If over-severe home 
discipline checks this growing process, 
or if, on the other hand, father and 
mother surrender completely to her and 
let her rule the home, the growth process 
will not proceed normally. 


Open to the girl as many as possible 
of body-building, fun-giving activities. 
Let her hike in fields, adventure in for- 
ests, climb mountains, canoe, swim and 
learn the names and ways of birds and 
trees and flowers. Encourage her to carry 
on what she begins and give her generous 
praise for her achievements. Heap re- 
sponsibility upon her, allow her to make 
her own decisions even if some of them 
are mistakes. 


When I hear discouraged adults wor- 
rying over young people, I like to re- 
member girls whom I have known in 
Girl Scout camps. They have strong 
bodies, clear complexions and calm eyes. 
They have learned that actually to enjoy 
themselves it is necessary to take on their 
share of work, to learn by doing rather 
than by being told what to do, to be loyal 
to friends, to give as well as to take, to 
be responsible young members of society. 


National Director Girl Scouts 











“The future of the race marches forward on the feet of little children” —Puic.rs Brooks 
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ITALIAN MOTHER AND CHILDREN 


[his picture is by A. W. Bouguereau, a leader Each month we present a master painting of child 
among French mid-nineteenth century painters. It subjects. These are selected from the public gal- 
is an attraction of The Cleveland Museum of Art. leries of America. This is the eighth of the series. 















Does Your Child 


MAKE FRIENDS 


Seven Ways to Help Him Find His Place in the World 
by MARION M. MILLER 


HEN 


press the 


parents ex- 
wish that 
children _ shall 
they have a general idea of what 
that implies. It means physical efficiency result- 
ing from a healthy, well- Ladewnet body ; it implies 
the fullest possible development of the child’s mind, as 
much of the schooling as they can give him, and 
perhaps most important of all, it means that the child 
shall be happy _ work and his play. There are 
children who seem to have a much easier time getting 
long in the world the in others do, and it is not necessarily 
the brightest ones who have the least difficulty. For 
instance, there was Peter, one of five cousins who were 
spending a week together on a farm. How many excit- 
ing things there were to do—an old barn to be explored, 
apple trees to climb, the well house with its cool deep 
well to visit, and hosts of other things. All through the 
long summer days the small boys played together, that 
is four of them did, but somehow Peter seemed always 
to be by himself or just on the fringe of the fun. It was 
hard for him to mingle wholeheartedly with the others. 
So, with the matter-of-fact attitude that characterizes 
small boys, the others left him to his own devices, with 
the result that as their play drew the four others closer 
together, Peter’s loneliness became even more pro- 
nounced. What was the trouble? 


The Child Study 


their 
be “well grown 


best 


be understand Peter’s difficulty and those of other 
children who do not know how to establish com- 
panionship with playmates or grown-ups it is necessary 
to examine those factors in the child’s life which promote 
and facilitate his development as a social individual. In 
how far is it within our control as parents to make or 
mar personality? There have always been those who 
stake their belief in the omniscient powers of Mother 
Nature, who believe that if children are allowed to “just 
grow,” they will develop to thei: best maturity and 
he able to take their appropriate place in the world of 
men. But over and over again this is proved impossible. 
Children are constantly in contact with people and things 
that react upon them and upon which they react. Even 
in early childhood they are affected by what they see and 
hear, and by what goes on about them. These inter- 
reactions determine the attitude of the child toward life. 
ur main function as parents is to exercise control over 
these influences which mold the lives of our children. 

What are a few of the factors which can promote or 
retard the child’s social development? These include his 
relationship to the other people of his world, especially 
his parents, his understanding of his place in the whole 
scheme of things, and the opportunities for development 
that are afforded him through a wise control of the 
environment in worn he moves. 

Above all else a feeling of security is necessary to little 
children if they are to have a firm foothold in the world. 


(he child gains this sense of stability and permanency 
from feeling himself an essential part of a well-organized 
family 


group. The man and woman who have achieved 


Association of 


i: 
of 


and a 


marriage 
happy family life are able to 


' a successful 
America 
give their children this sense 
security. But the little child who is conscious 
emotional strain existing between his father 
and mother can never be sure of his own position 
He should know nothing of parental friction and incom 
patibility. If these exist, he can be shielded from them, 
if the parents are united on the one point of a common 
interest in the child’s welfare. For a boy or girl 
used as the buffer between warring factions, to be over- 
indulged by one or the other parent, or by each in turn, 
is disastrous. No child should be asked to choose be- 
tween his parents. Even when one or the other has failed 
in the family relation, the realization of this failure need 
not come to the young child. Fortunately or unfortu- 
nately children are not guided in their affections by cold 
reason any more than their elders are, so that it is possible 
that a youngster will cling most unreasonably to an 
unworthy parent. The only wise course is to try to keep 
his respect for both parents intact. Older people are 
often forced to reckon with family problems which 
involve their affections and their loyalties, but children 
should never be confronted with these doubts. 


to be 


HIRE are other parents who are constantly haunted 


by a sense of guilt because of their unwilling 
acceptance of parenthood. In trying to compensate the 
child for the injury of having been “unwanted” they 


heap every indulgence upon him, until the child develops 
an altogether disproportionate sense of his own impor- 
tance. This, instead of adding to his security, detracts 
from it. 

Then there is the child who has been dedicated, in 
some instances quite openly, and in others unconsciously, 
to carrying out unfulfilled ambitions of a parent. The 
mother who is vaguely “musical” feels that she must 
have a daughter who will shine on the concert stage. 
How much wiser such a mother would be if she discov- 
ered, as early as possible, the trend and extent of her 
child's real capacities and directed her training toward 
their development, instead of clutching at an unattainable 
ideal to satisfy her own vanity. How can a child grow 
in self-confidence and security if he is subjected to 
impossible demands ? 

So far we have considered only the child’s relation- 
ship to his parents. Of great importance also is his 
relationship to brothers, sisters and playmates. We are 
warned of the disadvantages of the eldest in the family 
because of the prominence of that exalted post, and be 
cause it involves the drawback of being an only child, 
for a time at least, which is detrimental to healthful 
development. On the other hand, we are told that the 
youngest child is sure to be babied and consequently 
spoiled, while the middle one of three children is lost im 
the shuffle, and the only girl or the only boy has no 
chance at all. However, since the majority otf children 
do fall in one or another of these categories it is essen- 
tial for us as parents to make the path of each as safe as 
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This can be done 
only if we consider each child as an important, though 
not too important, individual. 

There is a legitimate place for the spirit of com- 
petition in the world, but it is often overdone in the 


possible for their inexperienced feet. 


home. Unless we are sure that children are very evenly 
matched intellectually, physically and temperamentally, 
we are doing them a great injustice by pitting them 
against one another. ‘Talents, disposition, brains and 
even beauty are scattered so nearly at random throughout 
the population that it is unfair to expect an equal per- 
formance on the part of any two children, though they 
are in the same family. Each must have the opportu- 
nity to progress at his own rate of speed and in accord- 
ance with his own possibilities. The nature and extent 
of his development will depend on the judgment with 
which his opportunities are selected and the encourage- 
ment that is given him by those with whom he comes 
in contact. 


OME children seem to find no difficulty in adjusting 
S themselves to a new environment. Long before 
school age these small boys and girls are so interested in 
things about them and in other people, that they are not 
concerned with their own reactions, and so are not trou- 
bled by the self-consciousness that 
renders others tongue-tied and 
helpless. Whether the cause of con 
fidence or the lack of it is to be 
sought primarily in native disposi- 
tion or in training is a question, 
but certainly its cure lies wholly in 


the hands of grown-ups. Betty, a | ws 
three-year-old of my _  acquain- 
tance, was going to school for the Ny 


first time. She was ever on the 
trail of a new adventure and this 
one was to be more glorious than 
any other. Accordingly, she ran 
up the steps and into the building 
with scarcely a backward glance 
at her mother who had come to see 
her safely launched in the world of 
school. Betty’s attention was im- 
mediately attracted by a group 
around the sand table, and within 
a few moments her adjustment was 
made. that time she has 
continued in the same way, with 
other classes, in a new home, and 


Since 


pale ; 


Waking Song 
by Nancy Barr Maviry 


Waken, little one— 
Wake, and play with the sun! 
The sunbeams pass; 





Billy, or perhaps he was just made of different stuff. At 
any rate, he suffered as only little children can suffer, 
when any new element was introduced into his life. 
Even at three he missed his accustomed room when he 
was transferred to the country; when children came to 
play he stayed close to mother or nurse; and the idea of 
sending him to school struck terror into the heart of the 
entire family. It was necessary, in his case, to map out 
a careful campaign and then to carry it through in spite 
of difficulties. The stages were slow, however, and 
each new step undertaken with utmost caution. It was 
possible, fortunately, to make friends ahead of time with 
two of Billy’s prospective classmates. They were in- 
vited to play with him, and to come to his home for 
luncheon, until he regarded them without suspicion if 
not with actual friendliness. Then, his introduction 
into school was gradual. It was not until the third day 
that he stayed there alone for the entire session, and 
it was many days before he showed a real desire to go. 
At no time, however, was there any visible weakening 
on the parents’ part. There were no lapses, no discus- 
sion as to whether he should go to school or stay at home. 
The fact of school as a part of Billy’s training was 
accepted by them as naturally as the fact of eating or 
bathing, and presently Billy accepted it, too. 

It was through the encourage- 
ment of Billy’s special musical 
talent, however, that his adjust- 
ment became finally established. 
Children, like grown-ups, enjoy 
doing those things which they 
do especially well. In helping a 
child to make new contacts, there- 
fore, an effective entering wedge 
may frequently be made of any- 
thing in which the child excels, 

Om even if ever so slightly. By this 
~~ I do not mean that he should be 
encouraged to “show off.” Such 
a suggestion would tend to bring 
out all the obstinacy and resistance 
that the child But 
through a sympathetic and real in- 
terest in the child’s most loved ac- 
tivity, he can, perhaps, be helped 
to forget himself. To use a talent 
for the enjoyment of others is a 
splendid way to develop an inter- 
est in others. Billy at six was able 
to play simple melodies by ear, and 


pe yssessed. 


the sky will be 


now at camp. She is always The little wind will falter and fail. a wise teacher encouraged him to 
eagerly looking ahead with no Before the dav droops, outdone, play the accompaniment for a 
thought of how or whether she Wake and play with the sun! song. Once he was able to do this, 


will be accepted in a new situation. 
And Betty has never failed to find 
a place for herself at once. With 
such a child the path of social ad- 
justment is a smooth, paved road- 
way. An _ unobtrusive sign-post 
here and there is all that is neces- 
sary to insure a safe and profitable 
journey. As long as_ self-con- 
fidence is not confused with boast- 
fulness, and assurance with imper- 
tinence, the child of this sort can 
make her way among strangers 
with little difficulty. 

This same child had a younger 
brother, however, who was less 
fortunate in disposition. Perhaps 
the very sureness which character- 
ized Betty reacted unfavorably on 


tree pours 


soon 


the sky.) 


fly 
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Such unthinking joy as yours 
Will scatter upon the air as the apple 


Its rain of floating blossoms. Soon, ah, 


You will close your hands that reach 
for the clouds and the moon. 
(Wavering fingers that open to clutch 


Wake while the sun is high! 
Catch your joy—for joy has wings to 


Beyond tne farthest cloud. 
know some day 

Life laughs at your window now— 
waken and play! 


CRAND 


he began to enjoy school, and grad- 
ually overcame much of his dif- 
fidence. 

The nursery school movement 
has done much to provide educa- 
tive opportunities for social con- 
tacts among small children. On 
the playground, at meal time, in 
all their daily contact, the children 
are led from one achievement to 
the next. Growth in social ad- 
justment means the ability to per- 
form an ever-increasing number of 
tasks well. When the three-year- 
old is able to pour milk from a 
large pitcher into her little cup, 
when she has learned to manipu- 
late a fork in approved grown-up 

(Continued on page 40) 
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Father and son, they set out 

side by side, while The Execu- 

tive watched them a little wist- 
fully 
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EXECUTIVE FATHER 


F the two setting out 
with rucksacks and 
alpenstocks one was 
young, in his early twenties; 
the other white-haired, though evidently vigorous. At 
some remark of the young one the other clapped him on 
the shoulder; they were both roaring with laughter as 
they passed out of sight ’round the turn in the steep road. 

The man sitting beside me on the hotel veranda turned 
to me and said: 

“Young student and tutor, I suppose. 
quite a lot over here. 
I was in college xg 

“No, father and son,” I said. “They are spending 
three months, tramping about Europe.” 

“Father and son! Three months... ye gods!” 

“They are great pals. Last summer they had a long 
tramp through some of the mountains in America.” 

“On foot—fancy! Almost anybody can afford some 
kind of an automobile, nowadays.” 

“They could afford it well enough. He is a doctor, 
very successful, I believe, but giving up practice to do 
lecturing, and some kind of writing. They'd rather walk 

at least, so the boy told me. They've always done it.” 

“I suppose the boy is going to succeed to his father’s 
practice.” 

“No, he told me his father had wanted him to study 
medicine, but he has no taste for it. Going to be an 
engineer. Said one of the things he was doing on this 
trip was to study bridges.” 

The man beside me grunted, as if disssenting, but did 
not otherwise express it. He put his feet on the veranda 
rail. After awhile he said: 

“I took a hike like that once, when I was a sophomore, 


They do that 
Once, a thousand years ago, when 





by JOHN PALMER GAVIT 
Illustration by Ralph Nelson 


with a tutor who was trying 
to boost me up in history. 
English history; that’s why 
we took it in England. | 
must say it helped, too. Good enough fun; but I can't 
imagine doing it now. Rather motor—you can get over 
so much more ground. Walking is too much like work ; 
though, I dare say, it would be good for me. Doctor 
makes me play golf.” 

“That man told me their objection to motoring was 
that you covered too much ground, went too fast, and 
didn’t see anything. Said they liked to go slowly, and 
talk,’ I explained. 

“For heaven's sake, what do they talk about? I can't 
imagine my son taking any hike with me. We haven't 
a blessed thing in common. Perhaps when he gets into 
my business——’”’ 

“Your son is going into business with you?” 

“Yes, I’ve made a point of that. Insisted on it. Not 
that he wants to do it; he doesn’t. He’ll start at the bot- 
tom, of course, and won't see anything of me for a long 
time. But I’m hoping that he will succeed me. He'll 
have to make good.” 

“Does he want to go into your business?” 

“No! He wants to be a mining expert, but I won't 
stand for it. We're all business men in my family; my 
father and his father before him. The establishment 1s 
a family institution, and I mean it to be kept up. But 
this boy—I don’t know. Hasn’t any business sense, or 
ambition to make money. Sometimes I think he hasn't 
any brains. He doesn’t seem to see his duty, or have any 
family pride. Very wilful.” 

“Did you want to succeed to that business ?” 

“Heavens, no!” he laughed, I thought a little bitterly. 
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“T wanted to be an architect, but my father said I would 
either do what he wanted me to do or be dumped out to 
shift for myself. And all the rest of the family, on both 
sides, put the screws on me and made me see it as a 
sacred duty—which it was. I've done pretty well, too. 
There's a lot of nonsense about boys being allowed to say 
what they will do. The right kind of a boy can do as 
well in one thing as in another, if he'll put his mind to it.” 

“Where is your boy now?” | asked. 

“Oh, he’s somewhere or other in the West, with a 
bunch of college fellows, on some kind of a mining sur- 
vey during vacation. | don’t know exactly where. He 
doesn't write to me—not even for money. He isn't one 
of those fellows always dunning Dad; I'll say that for 
him. He's getting some kind of pay on this job. I wish 
he wasn't so damned independent. His mother knows 
where he is, and hears from him regularly.” 

“She is here with you?” 

“No, she and my daughters are somewhere in the 
Adirondacks. I fix it so they can go where they please, 
and I—I come over here every summer.” 

“T should think you'd be lonely sometimes,” I ven- 
tured. He looked at me sharply, as if I had touched a 
sore spot. 

“Well, I'm not. I’m used to going about alone. I 
always find some chap—I'’m not much interested in 
women—some chap to play golf and talk business with. 
And there's always bridge, and now and then a little 
game of poker. You don’t have to be especially con- 
genial with a man to play golf with him. A walking 
trip is different—vou have to talk. And pretty soon, if 
you haven't much in common, you bore each other sick.” 

“Yes, | suppose you would.” 

“You see,” he continued, as [I thought a bit irrele- 
vantly, “I'm an executive. That is my long suit. That's 
how I'm free to come over here for two or three months 
every summer. I've taught my business to get along 
without me.” 

| opened my mouth to speak, but promptly shut it 
again. He caught me at it. 

“You were getting ready to say that probably I’ve 
taught my family to get along without me, too. It’s true.” 

“The essence of executive ability is to know how to 
distribute and delegate responsibility. The thing I am 
best at is finding understudies—people to take responsi- 
bility off my shoulders. I get, and have a right to get, 
the credit for their success. And it leaves me free to do 
what I please. A good executive has nothing on his desk 
but his feet.”” He was looking at his own, on the railing. 

“Would vou apply that to the family ?” 

‘Sure, I would. I did. My wife is the boss of her 
department—our home. I look to her to produce results. 
And just as I keep from meddling with the details of the 
departments of my business, so I keep my hands off the 
details in my home. I never have interfered with her 
management of our children. That’s her business. 


‘ 





“I might add,” he interjected with a somewhat mirth- 
less laugh, “that she wouldn't have stood for anything 


else. She's some executive herself! When the children 
were little she never would let me have much to do with 
them—lI was too much occupied with business to have 
seen much of them, anyway, even if I had been inclined 
that way. She wasn’t one of those women who tell you 
a tale of woe the minute you come home and expect you 
to supply all the family discipline. Of course, now that 
this boy is grown up, | have the right to decide-———”’ 

“Didn’t you talk things over with her ?” I interrupted. 

“Oh, yes, occasionally, in emergencies. But I was 
away a good deal, on business trips and at evening con- 
ferences and so on. I got deeper and deeper into all 
sorts of things—directorships and all that. I didn't 
bother my wife with my business, and she didn't bother 
me much with hers. She felt competent to burn her own 
smoke. And she was competent; too. All I had to do, in 
the long run, was to find the wherewithal, to foot the bills 
that she O.\.’d, for the nurses, doctors, teachers, schools 
and all that. She made good, and I didn’t butt in.” 

“] never have thought of a man’s home as a depart- 
ment of his business,’ I said. “After all, you were your 
children’s father.” 

“I was, and it was my part to furnish the sinews of 
war. And I did it. Nobody ever could complain that | 
didn't come through, either.””’ He said this with a sug- 
gestion of truculence in his tone, as if I had challenged 
his record as a father. He turned and looked me over 
from head to foot. I felt that he was trying to estimate 
from my appearance whether | had “come through with 
the sinews of war” 

“That's what you call departmentalizing things,” said I. 

“Exactly. It’s the only way to get results.” 

“Of course, it’s the results that count,” I assented. 
“The proof of the pudding is the eating. And the eating 
is a matter of taste. If at the end you get what you 
want—if you like what you get-——” 

“IT must go, now,” he said, suddenly. I sensed irrita- 
tion in his tone. “See you later; I’ve a golf game on.” 
But he added : 

“A father doesn't count for much, except as a bank- 
account, with his children. Mine didn’t with me—we 
were always at swords’ points when I was a boy. We 
got along well enough when I came up toward the top 
in the business, but I doubt if a father and son ever get 
really close. Their ages, for one thing. There they are, 
now !” 

He was looking up the steep hill, to where the two 
trampers had come in sight again, walking side-by-side. 
| fancied a wistfulness in his face. Almost to himself 
he said: 

“Father and son. What in the world do they find to 
talk about? Three months!” 

Entirely to myself I said: “Executive. 
It means, also, to cut off!” 


One who exe 
cutes 


« Out of the Mouths of Babes x 


Fg aged five, was called in from play to breakfast 
When her mother told her to wash her hands and face, 
she replied, “All right, Mama, I'll wash my hands, but I’ve 
washed my face once, and I haven’t used it any since.”— 
J. L. P., Boomer, N. C. 

As Betty, aged six, returned from school one afternoon, 
her mother asked: “And what did my little girl learn at 
school today ?” 

Betty looked surprised and exclaimed: “Oh, Mother, do 
I have to educate vou all over again?’”—Miss E. K, C., 
No. Little Rock, Ark 
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Little Gertrude bought a cake of toilet soap and told the 
druggist to charge it. 

“Who is it for?” inquired the druggist. 

“For all of us,” replied Gertrude.—Mutss E. A. S., Long 
Beach, Cal. 


Billy: “Papa, are caterpillars good to eat?” 

Father: O, don’t talk about such things at the table.” 

Mother {getting curious) : “Billy, why did you ask that?” 

Billy: “I just saw one on papa’s lettuce, but it’s gone 
now.”—M. R. L., Harrisonburg, Va. 
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OLLER-SKATING on a dangerous hill, Sally- 
Lou, the village tomboy, lost her balance when a. 


wheel locked. She tripped, was flung against a 
telephone-pole and fell in a crumpled heap, one leg 
twisted painfully under her body. Terrified, her com- 
panions rushed to her rescue. One of the larger boys 
carried her home, a distance of one-third of a mile over 
a rough unpaved road. Sally-Lou, her face blanched 
with pain, was taken upstairs and placed upon a bed. 
A doctor was called but before he arrived Sally-Lou’s 
father carried her downstairs again, placing her on a 
couch for examination, 

The doctor’s verdict was compound fracture. To 
secure the best possible treatment it was decided to take 
the little girl to a city hospital ten miles away. The trip 
was made in a motor car. That was more than seven 
months ago and Sally-Lou still is unable to walk. The 
doctors think it a miracle that she has her leg, for the 
wound was found to have become infected and healing 
has been delayed proportionately. 

Saily-Lou was a victim of her companions’ ignorance 
of even the cardinal principles of first aid. Instead of 
their making her as comfortable as possible right where 
she fell until the doctor came, the child was carried and 
jostled so that the sharp edges of broken bone punctured 
he soft structures of her flesh and, breaking through 
the skin, caused compound fracture. Infection followed 
with its train of complications and Sally-Lou was forced 
to endure months of pain. 

The baby tips over a saucepan of scalding water; 
bobby is hit with a baseball bat; Sue rides her tricycle 
off the front porch; Junior gets into an altercation 
with hornets. Accidents such as these can be multiplied 
by the dozen without stretching the imagination. Most 
of these accidents are not serious ; some could be. Treat- 
ment given in the first two or three moments may mean 
life or death. Do you know what to do when your child 
is hurt? 

In every case an ounce of prevention is worth a pound 
of cure. First Aid is not a substitute for the doctor, but 


« If « 
Your Child 
is Hurt 


by MATTHEW J. SHIELDS 
Lieutenant Colonel U. S. Army Reserves and 
Member First Aid Staff American Red Cross 


Quick, immediate first aid such 

as is described in this article 

may mean the saving of your 
child’s life. 


a bridge that takes the injured safely over the first danger 
and puts into the hands of the hospital or surgeon a 
patient who is in the best condition possible. Such treat 
ment may save a life. But the unskilled person should 
not attempt to give treatment which requires the skill of 
a physician and should always call a doctor when neces 
sary or when in doubt, 

When your child is hurt, unless the injury is very 
slight, call a doctor. Then loosen the little one’s clothes, 
examine him carefully and gently, looking for every 
possible injury. If you find no injury needing immediate 
attention, the first thing to do is to get the child into a 
comfortable position. Usually the best position is on 
the back with the head low. If the face is flushed raise 
the head on a small pillow or folded coat. Do not be 
afraid to give the child water if he demands it, but take 
care to give it slowly. Do not be in a hurry to move the 
child from the place where the accident occurred, and, 
before moving him at all, make sure that the disturbance 
will not injure him further. 


Si XCK, or collapse, accompanies most serious acci- 
dents and is characterized by pallor, quick pulse, 
sweating, thirst, shallow breathing and low blood pres- 
sure. The patient complains of cold, faintness and dead- 
ness in his limbs; he lies quietly, eyes staring straight 
before him and speaks only with difficulty. This is be 
cause the blood has become stagnant. Shock requires a 
doctor’s treatment, but you can help by applying heat. 
Put hot-water bags between the body and arms and place 
blankets or coats both over and under the patient to pre- 
vent heat from escaping. Loss of body heat always in- 
creases shock. The child should lie on his back with head 
low so that the blood will tend to run into his brain. 
Never raise his head upon a pillow. If the child is able 
to swallow, give him as a stimulant a half teaspoonful 
of spirits of ammonia in half a glass of water, hot tea, 
hot beef tea or hot milk, repeating, if necessary, in half 
an hour. Spirits of ammonia or smelling salts can be 
inhaled if the patient cannot swallow. Do not give liquids 
to a child who is unconscious. 

In severe burns always remember to treat for shock. 
When the skin is simply reddened and blistered from 
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burns cover them with a paste made with water and 
baking soda, starch or flour, which will exclude the air 
Vaseline, olive or castor oil and fresh lard or cream are 
also good. Keep the dressing in place with a light 
bandage. If the blistering is very extensive, it is best to 
show the injury to a doctor. 

Deep burns should be treated promptly by a physician. 
While waiting for him to arrive apply one of the dress- 
ings described. Picric acid gauze, wet in steam if pos- 
sible, and applied as a compress is especially valuable in 
severe burns. Place the compress directly upon the burn 
and bandage lightly in place. The burning may increase 
slightly at first but will be lessened later. A solution of 
Epsom salts is another good dressing for burns. 

Bad burns are sometimes caused by acids and alkalis 
These should be treated in the same way as burns caused 
by heat after the following preliminary treatment: Wash 
burns of either type in water, preferably under a water 
tap, as quickly as possible; neutralize an acid burn by 
applying lime water, a mixture of baking soda and water, 
or soapsuds; neutralize an alkali burn with vinegar or 
lemon juice. No matter what the type of burn, care 
should always be used in removing clothing. If the 
clothing sticks to the burn, do not pull it off. Cut around 
the part that sticks and soak it off later with oil. Never 
put cotton on a burn. It will stick worse than clothing 
and will be almost impossible to remove later. 


o 
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. a child sprains his ankle or wrist, do not allow him 
to move about, thus rubbing the injured joint sur- 
faces together. Cutet him, then elevate the injured part 
and apply heat. If the ankle is raised in this wav less 
blood will come into the 

injured joint; the heat ee 

will contract the blood 
vessels and limit the es- 
cape of blood and serum. 
To heat the ankle use 
cloths wrung out of very 
hot water or put the 


Witch Hazel. Use to rub 


sprains. 


hazel. Later rubbing may be harder to help absorption 
and make the strained muscle more supple. When the 
pain and stiffness have lessened, let him practice gentle 
movement until both have disappeared. 

Bruises, “black and blue spots,” the commonest in- 
juries of childhood, can be made less painful by hot 
applications of water, or equal parts of alcohol and 
water, arnica and water or witch hazel and water. This 
will contract the broken blood vessels and so prevent 
the escape of more blood and will also deaden the 
nerves slightly, relieving the pain. 

A splinter in a child’s hand should be removed with 
a pair of tweezers or by putting a knife blade against it 
and holding it on the blade with the thumb-nail. Small 
splinters may be removed with a needle. To avoid in- 
fection wash the skin with hot water and soap and 
pass the needle through a flame before using it. Or paint 
the skin with iodine and also sterilize the point of the 
needle or knife with iodine. Never seal the wound. 


HAT “something” which the child not infrequently 

vets in his eye is likely to be cinders, dust particles or 
sand. Tears which follow often will wash it out, but in 
case nature does not come to the rescue, have the child 
close his eve so that the tears may accumulate, washing 
the particle into view so that it can be removed. If this 
fails, pull the upper lid over the lower as the particle 
will sometimes attach itself to the outside of the lower 
lid. Never let him rub his eye as this will work the 
particle into the delicate eve-covering. If, after these 
precautions, the dust or cinder has not been dislodged, 

(Continued on page 38) 











YOUR MEDICINE CLOSET SHOULD CONTAIN 


Adhesive Plaster. Use to hold dressings or 
splints in place. It should never be ap- 
plied directly to a wound. 


bruises or 





sprained joint under a 
hot water tap. Continue 
these hot applications for 
from. twenty-four to 
forty-eight hours. After 
an hour the pain should 
disappear and the: swell- 
ing begin to recede. A 
severe sprain demands 
the services of a doctor. 
Strains are caused by 
over-stretching a muscle. 
In severe strains small 
blood-vessels in the mus- 
cles are broken so that 
blood escapes into the tis- 
sues. Usually there is 
swelling. The commonest 
strains are of the muscles 
of the hack, shoulders, 
wrists and ankles. Sup- 
pose your child has 
strained his back in a fall. 
Your first step, after dis- 
covering his injury, will 
be to see that he is given 
absolute rest. It will not 
be necessary to call the 
doctor unless the pain is 
very severe. To deaden 
the pain rub gently with 
alcohol, arnica or witch 
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Aromatic Spirits of Ammonia. Stimulant to 
be used in fainting or shock. Dose: One- 
half to 1 teaspoonful in one-third to one- 
halt glass of water. 

Olive Oil. Put a drop or two in the eye in 
case of injury, or when there is some- 
thing in the eye. 

Essence of Ginger. 1% to 1 teaspoonful in 
hot water is good for cramps or colic. 
Soda Mint Tablets. 1 or 2 tablets after meals 

for indigestion or “heart-burn.” 

Oil of Cloves. For toothache, especially 
when there is a cavity. Clean out the 
cavity with a little cotton on the end of 
a toothpick, then saturate a small piece 
of cotton on the end of a toothpick with 
the oil of cloves and pack it into the 
cavity. 

Liniment. For sprains or bruises. 
use if skin is broken. 

Cascara Sagrada Tablets. This drug is a 
mild cathartic. 

Red Cross First Aid Outfits. To be applied 
to wounds. In doing so do not touch the 
wound with the fingers, water, or any- 
thing else, but place. the contents of one 
of these packages on the wound as di- 
rected. 

Gauze Bandages, Assorted. Use to hold 
gauze or dressings in place on wounds 
or to keep splints in position. 

Picric Acid Gauze. For use on large burns 
or scalds. Apply to injured parts, and 
bandage firmly in place. 

Red Cross Finger Dressings. For small cuts, 
scratches, wounds, etc. 


Do not 





Paper Drinking Cups. 

Tweezers. To pull out splinters. 

Safety Pins. For fastening bandages and 
dressings. 

Tongue Depressors. Use to hold down 
tongue for inspection of the throat. They 
should be destroyed after using. They 
may also be utilized as splints for the 
fingers. 

Medicine Dropper. To drop liquids into the 
eye, or for measuring drops of liquid 
medicines. 

Clinical Thermometer. When you suspect 
iilness in a member of the household, 
shake the mercury in the tube to below 
normal (98.6 deg. Fahr.) and place it 
under the tongue with the lips closed for 
two minutes, and then remove and read. 
The thermometer should be thoroughly 
washed after using in a strong disinfec- 
tant for 10 minutes before being dried and 
replaced in the case. Good disinfectants 
to use for this purpose are 5 per cent 
Carbolic or 5 per cent Formalin, or 4 per 
cent Chloride of Lime solutions. 

Scissors. 

Tourn:quet. Use to stop arterial bleeding. 

Absorbent Cotton. Use for padding splints, 
etc. 

Small Dressings. For application to small 
cuts, scratches, wounds, etc., which are 
not on the fingers. 

Iodine (Poison). For external use as a first- 
aid antiseptic application to wounds and 
abrasions. 
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When Ideals are in the Making 





REACHERS, like other ity or race is different from 


folk, have their “blue” By DR. HENRY NEUMANN their own. One day, however 


days. On one such day a the child will hear a companion 


preacher was looking over the Author of “‘Education for Moral Growth” or perhaps an older brother or 
titles of the sermons which he sister, or possibly father os 
had delivered during the years mother, fling out a word of con 
of his ministry. There had been Ko} Drawings by 3 tempt about these playmates 
many such talks—Sunday morn- Jessie Gillespie ; Now the child gets a new idea 
ing, Sunday evening, week-day and a worse one. He has re 


meetings—over a period of twenty-five years. What had _ ceived a lesson in ethics, but unfortunately in an ethics of 
been the effects of all this expounding and exhorting? He an undesirable kind. He needs a better lesson than that. 
‘thought of merchants in his congregation who were not con- Every parent knows likewise that word-of-mouth teach 
spicuous in the community for their uprightness. He thought ing is responsible for children’s getting all sorts of ideas 
of families which had made little marked departure from about sex. The mother who says, “I do not want my child 
the wranglings and hard dealings he had observed many to learn about these matters until he is older’’ forgets that 
years before. There were women who came to his church other beings do not entertain her scruples. Children on the 
more or less frequently, but whom their neighbors still street, the servant in the kitchen, all sorts of people, are 
regarded as rather frivolous persons; and there were young constantly teaching her child. Her real problem is not how 
men with whom, for several years, he had met in intimate the child is to be taught, but who is to do the teaching; for 
weekly discussions of moral problems, but whose sex life had someone is sure to be passing on to her child ideas that may 


, turned out to be far from creditable. To be sure he could — be sound or unsound. 
think of some instances where the lives of his parishioners The point applies to all of life’s moral problems. Chil- 

had been changed for the better. But he was in doubt dren read books. They look at pictures. They read news- 
whether much, if any, of this effect could be honestly papers. They hear conversations. Suppose the topic is 
scribed to his teaching. He was wondering, as often, money-making. If a child hears another tell gleefully how 
‘ whether the fruits of all his years’ preaching were not somebody made “easy money” by a shabby method, that 
ridiculously out of proportion to the energy expended. child is receiving a lesson in morals. On every hand children 
| : Such reflections come also to other people interested in are being taught all the time what it would be better for 

i the business of training for character. Parents and teachers them not to be told. If we ask, therefore, whether ethics 
ic often entertain such doubts. Thev know that it is not what Should be taught, we must remember that the real problem is 
children or adults hear that transforms them into better not altogether whether or not such lessons should be given, 
: people, but what they do. What good is there in lessons on but rather whether sound lessons instead of hurtful ones j 
; Goodness? |Skill in tennis cannot be learned out of a book should be offered, and also whether the teaching should 
: or out of the most vivid talk on the subject. The much more come from informed and responsible people instead of from 
difficult art of living comes under the same rules. So it is the uninformed and the irresponsible. 


that plans for ethical development in the best of schools to- 


= sé 
eo 


OREOVER, to anticipate a common objection, chil- 


3 i day lay chief stress on what children actually do in real + aleceet? Nine to listen hen th 
ae ' . : dren are not altogether unwilling to listen—when the 
t situations rather than in theoretical ones. Programs of moral : on ‘ 
r . . . “a . . ; ie discourse is not too lengthy. They want to know about life 
instruction will fail sadly if the great importance of such i AH. om “ 
Be eR , . and how to manage it wisely. They have their more or less ' 
practice is overlooked. - A. iP 
N hel dj : fa : clear ideas of what they intend to do in the years ahead, and 
Nevertheless, and in spite of the many instances where they are ready enough to hear counsel which they think 
1" attempts to teach ethics through lectures or talks or recita- yay be of help 
wir ah almost — io — to -s _ oe this Furthermore, though many of the most carefully prepared 
: method when it 1s er a “eH with all the : ott re- lessons, such as those sermons of the preacher, bring little 
sources at our command. rether we care to teach ethics result, nevertheless, what good effects do come from them 
: j or not, there are times when the offering of such instructions are eminently worth the effort. Each one of us perhaps can 
d t is forced upon us. Consider only how much of good and recall some word which at some time or other helped him. 


ill children learn from one another and from grown-ups, It may have been a formal address or sermon; or it may 
consciously or otherwise. Where else do children acquire have been a simple conversation. It may have been some 
their prejudices? They are perfectly willing to play with recommendation that we heard in the course of a talk, pos- 
other youngsters whose religious or social standing, national- sibly the advice to read a book which did exercise an in- 
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fluence upon our thinking and our acting. “Books that have 
helped me” is a topic to which our young people do not at all 
object. People, young and old, still advise one another what 
to read, what to see in the theatre, and what to think. They 
go to the play in which a married woman eats her heart out 
because she is in love with a friend of her husband’s. They 
see other plays of this type and come to think that the tri- 
angle plot is a true picture of most marriages. Is it there- 
fore foolish or unimportant to try to convince them that 
such a view of life is unsound ? 

In short, it is still reasonable to hope that no matter how 
much the times have changed, something can still be done 
to inform the judgment of our young people upon vital ques: 
tions of good, better and best. Long ago this problem was 
raised by Plato. In one of his dialogues, he makes a pupil 
say to Socrates, ‘“‘who teaches virtue ?”; and the sage replies, 
“You might as well ask, “who teaches Greek ?”’ The fact is, 
all men are its teachers; parents, guardians, tutors, the law 
society—each and all do their part in forming a man’s char- 
acter. If the influence of all these forces is so often of the 
mixed kind which we have mentioned, this simply means 
that it is our business to do the utmost to make the better 
sort of thinking more effective. 


HAT opportunities have we? This is not the place 

to go into the question of whether courses in ethics 
should be offered in the schools. Such courses require a de- 
gree of skill which not all teachers possess as yet. In many 
schools it would be wiser not to give these courses than to 
have them spoiled by poor teaching. In some schools it 
may be better to continue what has long been a good prac- 
tice by having the principal or some other member of the 
staff talk from time to time on problems of conduct. 

In many a home, there comes a t:me when the child 
grows acutely conscious that either father or mother is a 
much less wholly admirable person than the child believed 
in his earlier years. Here is a chance for one parent to 
interpret the other aright. The child needs to be told that 
although it is no longer possible to regard the parent with 
the former uncritical admiration, it will be well for him to 
try to see that parent in a new light. All human beings 
have their weaknesses. No one is perfect. Try to see the 
best in father or mother struggling to express itself under 
the handicaps of a faulty education on excessive work, or 
whatever else has bred irritating qualities or shortcomings. 
The best way to do this is tc see such persons in the light 
of their history. Why do father or mother lack the graces 
whose absence the child resents. What, in spite of these 
deficiencies, is still to be admired and loved ? 

Mention has been made of the child’s early introduction 
to mixed ideas about sex. The problem remains long after 
the child has ceased to be an infant. There is no graver 
need than to counteract the pernicious influences of the 
books, the play, the discussions to which young people to- 
day have a freer access than in earlier times. It would be 
a sad mistake to suppose that all boys and girls are going 
to the dogs for reading and discussing these matters so 
openly and so frequently to-day. It may 
well be that, in the long run, many will 
turn out better than those of the same 
class whose readings and discussions 
were censored more rigidly in the older 
day. Nevertheless, the freedom on which 
the finer spirits thrive has its great perils 
for those who are not altogether capable 
of using it wisely. Much, however, can 
be done by sensible parents to hold up 
ideals of the better modes of sex rela- 
tionship and to point out the fallacies in 
the popular theories of individualism 
and self-expression. The leading thought 
should be that some day the young peo- 
ple are to know the finer experiences of 
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marriage and parenthood, and that for this purpose it is 
necessary to avoid cheapening themselves by too great in- 
timacy and that they should prepare for the true comrade- 
ship by practising the reserves which characterize every 
fine-grained nature; self-expression is the demand of the 
rebellious. But there are many selves to be expressed. There 
are foolish, capricious selves, and there are wiser selves 


S' JME day the young people are going to college. Their 
experiences may be mixed or of little important benefit, 
or on the other hand they may be of permanent good. Every- 
thing depends upon what they come prepared to find. If 
the children have heard college spoken of chiefly as the 
place where young people drink, and attend petting parties, 
or where the major interest is athletics, it need occasion lit- 
the wonder that these are the activities to which they turn 
when they get there. But in the many years before the boy 
goes to college, parents can do much to turn his interest into 
better directions by discussing different phases of college 
life with him: how this graduate of their acquaintance re- 
ceived lasting inspiration from his school. or how some par- 
ticular college is the one te attend for its liberal outlook on 
social and economic problems. What the young people will 
seek out for themselves can be considerably influenced by 
what their parents make interesting to them. 

It may sound like spoiling a meal to speak of the dinner 
table as the ethics classroom; but after making all allow- 
ances for possible mistakes, especially the error of boring 
the children by extended parental lectures, we may still be 
permitted to plead that here is an excellent chance to culti- 
vate sound ideas. And why, incidentally. need such talks 
always be dull or solemn? Truth can be conveyed in tales, 
lively tales, and often far better in jolly ones. What the 
children hear their parents talk about at times like this, 
plays a great part in shaping their conceptions of life. Sup- 
pose they hear an engagement or a wedding greeted with: 
“How did she land him?” “The presents were gorgeous,” 
etc. Children are likely to get a much poorer idea of what 
marriage should mean than if they heard their parents talk- 
ing about matters of far more important consequence. The 
same is true about their ideas of work. It makes a differ- 
ence whether a boy hears his parents talking about a well- 
known physician in terms of the money which the doctor is 
supposed to make, or in terms of the respect and affection in 
which the physician is held for the excellence of his pro- 
fessional services. 

Discussion of current events is another opportunity for 
the teaching of ethics. A few years ago, word was received 
that the editor of a British periodical, John Bull, had been 
sent to jail for stealing Victory Bonds. He was, of course, 
properly condemned. But before the theft came to light, he 
had been guilty of a wrong which was perhaps more hurt- 
ful in some respects than this crime, but for which few 
people were ready to blame him. On the contrary, “good” 
men and women admired him for his “services” to his 
country. He had used his paper to play up the most rabid 
of jingo passions; and if many British subjects to-day are 
more ready than otherwise to hate Amer- 
ica and other countries, no small share 
of the responsibility for the unfortunate 
feeling belongs to that editor. Would it 
not be well if parents talked over such 
matters as these and showed the differ- 
ence between high and low grades of 
patriotism and also between excellent 
and shabby uses of journalistic talent ? 
Ethics-teaching is a matter of clearing 
up standards of judgment which can best 
be done by friendly discussion. 

Is there any attitude more necessary 
than fairness in matters about which 
feelings may be hot? The topic may be 


(Continued on page 36) 






















For Love of Other Children 


How Boys and Girls Decorated a Babies’ Hospital 
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k you were a sick child, what pictures would you 
like to see on the walls of your room?” 

This question was asked of junior high school 
students in New York who had watched a group of hos- 
pital buildings rise steadily, day by day, along the shores 
of upper Manhattan. The group was designed to house 
several of Manhattan's long-established hospitals, in- 
cluding the Babies’ Hospital and the Sloane Maternity 
Hospital. It is called the Medical Center and is an 
exampie of cooperation on a gigantic scale. 

The boys and girls eagerly began to discuss the kind 
of picture which they felt sick children would enjoy hav- 
ing about them. They came to the conclusion that a 
design for a colorful stained-glass window illustrating 
some well-known fairy tale or nursery rhyme would be 
the most beautiful and interesting type of decoration. 

Then they set to work enthusiastically and the results 
were astonishing, even to their teacher, who knew their 
abilities. The Medical Center and the Board of Man- 
agement of the Babies’ Hospital, delighted with the idea, 
offered three prizes to junior high school students for 
the best drawings submitted for use in decorating the 
children’s nurseries and wards in the new buildings. 

Over 10,000 students entered the contest. After very 
careful deliberation, a thousand of these drawings were 
finally selected for exhibition at the Grand Central Art 
Galleries. 

All of the drawings exhibited showed remarkable 
artistic skill and imaginative ability for the age of the 
artists who exhibited. They clearly indicate that the 
public schools are doing splendid work in the art educa- 
tion of their pupils. 





The popular trio, Wyn- 
ken, Blynken and Nod, 
whe set sail in a wooden 
boat, won first prize in 
the Medical Center Con- 
test for Norman Rosen- 
thal, a twelve - year - old 
Brooklyn high school 
boy 

















This merry picture of 
the cow jumping over 
the moon, drawn by 
Estelle Liebowitz, a four- 
teen-year-old Bronx high 
school student, won a 
second prize 


A realistic interpreta- 

tion of The Fire Fly 

Lighter won for Joseph 

Katz, a fifteen-year-old 

Bronx high school boy, 
a second prize 


Goosey Goosey Gander, 
drawn by Marianno Di 
Gangi, a fourteen-year- 
old boy of Manhattan, 
proved a great favorite 

















HIS is a question of 
all-absorbing import- 

ance to the family, 
the school and the college. 
What type of young people 
are fitted to undertake an 
academic education ? Should 
only those boys and girls 
who want to, go to college ? 
Are intellectual tendencies a 
primary requisite for col- 


lege entrance? There are 
many different types of 


education. Is college the 
particular type for your boy 
or girl? Should only po- 
tential leaders go to college? 


Does a socially minded 
boy or girl find activity better suited to his interests 
in other fields than the academic one? 


These are only a few of the problems which confront 
parents and instructors in regard to the multitudes of 
boys and girls now graduating from our secondary 
schools, many of them asking, Shall I or shall I not go to 
college? The decision, pro or con, has a tremendous 
influence on the characters and lives of the future citi- 
zenry of these United States; consequently, it is small 
wonder that the subject is discussed in homes, parent- 
teacher associations, in college faculty meetings and at 
many a public gathering. 

There are certain persons in authoritative academic 
positions and with backgrounds of rich human experi- 
ence who have outstanding opinions on this moot sub- 
ject. The fact that these convictions vary as do the per- 
sonalities of the individuals voicing them does not detract 
from their worth but makes them the more thought-pro- 
voking and stimulating. 


Rok instance, in answer to the query, Should only 
those boys and girls who want to, go to college? Dean 
Thompson of Vassar College inclines to an affirmative 
answer. ‘The whole interest, the whole drive should not 
come from outside—from the parents, or from the 
school,” she says. “By the time the girl or boy finishes 
high school, he should know definitely whether he does or 
does not wish to go to college. Unless there is the im- 
petus within him or her, then college is not the place for 
that girl or boy. 

“We must admit that college is not the only type of 
education. That is one of our difficulties in America to- 
day. We have so many families all over the country 
economically able to allow some kind of continued edu- 
cation after eighteen or thereabouts, that we have tre- 
mendous pressure on educational facilities. Colleges and 
universities have their prestige and attractions and it 
comes to be quite naturally assumed that any girl or boy 
who can afford time from earning should go to college. 
That is one of the problems. We have to get down to 
the bottom of the thing and say : ‘Granted, that you ought 
to have some education after secondary school, is college 
the type of education that you should have?’ There are 
some kinds of young people who, undoubtedly, would 
better receive their further education in the types of 
work more closely connected with technical or manual 
occupations. Many people learn through things far more 
directly than through abstract ideas, And it would be a 
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Who Shall Go 


by DEAN MILDRED THOMPSON 


College 
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mistake to send that type of person on to flounder in 
college. There are technical for him. These 
schools ought to be very much more attractive to that 
type of person than college would be. 

“What boy or girl should go to college? I believe the 
answer is: Those who like to study, those who know how 
to study. Study is the chief business of college. It is 
the reason why colleges were established. Some of our 
failures in college come because we don’t honestly face 
that fact. A person has no right to go to college, ought 
not to be there, unless he cares about study. 

“Besides this fondness, this aptitude, and this knowl- 
edge of how to study, there should be a mental trait of a 
special kind. In trying to analyze it, I should say that 
the chief difference between the type of person who 
ought to go to college and the type who ought to go into 
technical work is in the quality of his ideas, in his fond- 
ness for living with ideas. This does not mean that an 
idea has to be an abstraction, remote from life. It comes 
from experience, from concrete material, but it involves 
interpretation, understanding, and sense of relationship. 
And, also, at the other end, an idea can be applied, can 
be put into practice. It does not have to remain an 
abstraction. And unless the mind is of the type that can 
deal with ideas, it will be much happier outside of college 
where it may deal simply with concrete material. 

“IT have emphasized this, which I consider a necessary 
intellectual requirement for the boy or girl who contem- 
plates college. But I would also like to emphasize the 
need of a normal, wholesome social attitude toward life 
that such a girl or boy should have. There are a great 
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IS YOUR CHILD A LEADER? 


. Technical ability 
manship, dexterity) 


(work- 7. Intellectual curiosity 


— 


8. Power of initiative 


Power of concentration 


. Sense of proportion (a) Possession of facts 


2. Power of expression 

3. Accuracy of observation 9. Ability to reason, com- 
- Perseverance prising 
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(in- 
(b) Analysis of facts 


cluding a sense of humor) 























braces leadership of the first 
order, which involves vision 
and endeavor of outstand- 
ing significance ; and leader- 
ship of the second order, 
which involves vision and 
































to College? 


and by DEAN ERNEST H. WILKINS 
of the University of Chicago 


many people who are very strongly socialized. Some of 
our most gifted people are not. But for school or college 
there must be a certain degree of sociability, because our 
way of living is sociable and unless there is a develop- 
ment of the social instinct a person cannot get on com- 
fortably in the group.” 

The question, Who shall go to college? is a composite 
question asked by the four parties immediately con- 
cerned: the boy or girl, the family, the school and the 
college. The answer, according to Professor Wilkins of 
the University of Chicago, will not be given in the last 
analysis by any one of the four, but “by that human 
society within which the individual and the family live 
and move and exchange sustenance; the society which 
supports the school as an indenspensable means to its 
own future self-control; the society which supports the 
college in the hope of receiving therefrom the leaders it 
so greatly needs for the solution of its devastating 
problems, for the realization of its untold and wondrous 
opportunities.” 

In his words, “The answer, inevitably, and quite 
simply, to the question, ‘Who shall go to college ?’ is this: 
‘Every potential leader—and no one else.’’’ He goes on 
to explain as follows: 

“Let me make clear at once two points with regard to 
this definition. In the first place I am using the word 
‘leader’ as synonymous with the phrase ‘true leader’ to 
mean a leader who will use his leadership for the good of 
society. In the second place, the leadership contemplated 
does not necessarily imply public prominence. It em- 








RATE HIM ON TWENTY ESSENTIALS 


(c) Synthesis of facts 14. Ability to cooperate 
(d) Interpretation of 15. Moral cleanness 
facts 16. Honesty 
10. Health of body 17. Faith in knowledge 
11. Appearance 18. Purposefulness 
12. Manner (bearing) 19. Vision 
13. Attractiveness (charm) 20. Social-mindedness 





endeavor of smaller range, 
together with that intelli- 
gent support of leaders of 
the first order without which 
even their leadership cannot 
achieve its full success. 

Every potential leader, 
then, and no one else, 
should go to college. The 
family and the school have 
no social right not to send to college every boy or girl 
who gives promise of true leadership: and they have no 
right to send anyone else. 

“What, then, are the signs of potential leadership ; 
and how, at the time of college entrance, shall they be 
ascertained and rated ? 

“There is no inevitable list of the qualities indicative 
of leadership. I am content to accept as a working basis 
a list composed cooperatively by a number of Univer- 
sity of Chicago teachers and students. It contains 
twenty qualities. They are printed in the box at the 
bottom of this page. The first nine are primarily inte! 
lectual. They are the essential stuff of which leadership 
is made. The development of these qualities is the central 
concern of the college. 


6s HE next four qualities given are primarily phys 
ical. These qualities are the support and reen- 


forcement of leadership. Without health and without 
magnetism leadership is certain to falter and is likely 
to fail. Nor are these magic gifts; they may be won 
and cultivated through intelligence, resolution, and wel- 
comed guidance. The last seven qualities are primarily 
moral. These seven qualities give to leadership its 
motive force and its directive control. Without them 
a man or woman richly possessed of the preceding quali- 
ties might remain in selfish aloofness, or, worse yet, 
might use his or her powers for anti-social ends; might 
be no leader, but a slacker or a traitor to society. 

“Such, then, are the qualities indicative of leadership. 
\Vhat measure of possession of such qualities serves to 
indicate potential leadership ? 

“We cannot ask for the possession of all the fore- 
going qualities in a high degree. We cannot expect the 
possession of but a few; nor the possession of many 
held in only average degree. Nor can we predicate 
leadership of a student markedly lacking in any one of 
the three groups of qualities. I should, therefore, define 
the potential leader as one who possesses, or gives defi 
nite promise of developing, many of these qualities in 
notable degree. Unquestionably, then, he or she should 
go to college. 

“If, then, parents, your children are potential leaders, 
send them despite misgivings. Send them strong in 
body, established to the utmost of your ability in the 
habits of health. Send them strong in mind, ready for 
the great adventure of learning, resolute to achieve, 
reverent of truth. Send them strong in spirit, loving, 
eager to serve, loyal to the human bond,” 
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All Aboard 


If the Children Go, Plan the Trip with Special Care for Their Enjoyment and Benefi: 


© many of us, sooner or later, comes the oppor- 

tunity to visit Europe, and whether it is the hasty 

business trip, the summer tour, or the long awaited 
sabbatical year, it is always in the nature of a great 
event, as well as a domestic upheaval. If there are 
children, the question is whether they should go, too. 

In general, it is not practicable to travel in Europe 
with a child of less than six years of age. Questions of 
food in trains and hotels and the irregularity of hours 
present too many difficulties for small children. Well- 
established habits and even dispositions might be ruined 
forever by the exigencies of constant moving about. 
\Vhen it is absolutely necessary to take along a lively 
voungster of fractious age the mother’s anxieties are con- 
stant, while the possibilities for her relaxation and enjoy- 
ment are nil. But with older children the rewards of a 
well-planned trip are many, and with watchfulness to 
avoid unnecessary fatigue, and reasonable care in the 
choice of food, there is nothing to tear in regard to health. 

But just how memorable this expe- 
rience is going to be to a voung child and 
§ what permanent value for his later 
life, depends on what kind of parent 
vou are. At the outset, you might as 
well make up your mind that traveling 
with children will require more caretul 
planning, more patience, more cheertul- 
ness, and more resourcefulness than is 
needed at home when all 1s going more 
or less smoothly in well-settled grooves. 

lhe success of such an expedition, no 
less than in the original A. E. F., de- 
pends on the morale of all concerned. 
If the undertaking is regarded as a mili- 
tary one, the battle is already half won. 
While the general (pater familias ) 
wrestles with the luggage, passports, and 
trains, the commissary is represented by 
Mother, who never wholly escapes these 
duties. She it is who sees that lunch 
is provided in case of a long journey, furnishes enter- 
tainment for flagging spirits in the way of reading and 
games, and keeps up the general interest. The humble 
privates, the children, bring up the rear with the umbrel- 
las and other impedimenta. Their most necessary attri- 
butes are promptness and readiness to start at the 
appointed hour. 


kK. \CH member should assume responsibility for one 
4 piece of hand baggage containing, as far as pos- 
sible, his or her own belongings. Learning to assemble 
one’s own toilet articles in the morning is not too great 
a burden for a seven-vear-old, who should have his share 
in the packing. Our two children, aged ten and seven, 
were allowed to take along a small suitcase containing a 
carefully selected assortment of favorite games, cards, 
crayons, scissors, paper, pencils and notebooks suitable 
Thus 
they were provided with entertainment at all odd times, 
and, with the well-chosen souvenirs from each place vis- 


for their use in trains, boats. and hotel rooms. 


ited, were constantly adding interest to their collection. 

IXxvery child is happy on board ship, provided the sea 
is not too rough. ‘Things of absorbing interest are al- 
ways taking place, and the days are all too short for the 
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for Europe! 


by EDITH VAN HOOK 


rtesy Trans-Atlantic Passenger Conf 


many activities. The larger liners have a special deck 
space allotted to children with swings, apparatus, and 
games for their exclusive use, but these are hardly nec- 
essary when so much is going on. Friends are quickly 
made and, for a few days at least, the harassed parent, 
wearied with preparations and packing, is reasonably 
safe from the eternal question, “What shall | do now?” 
Music, deck-games, watching the sea for other ships, 
running into a school of porpoises, observing the radio 
operator, are fascinating events which follow each other 
in rapid succession. When darkness comes, outdoor 
moving pictures thrown on a huge canvas spread atop 
the mast complete a perfect day. 
\mericans, in their desire to see all of Europe at once, 
inake the fatal mistake of traveling too rapidly. This 
should be avoided, especially with chil- 
dren in the party. It is far preferable 
to settle in an attractive spot for several 
weeks, rather than to spend every day 
of the summer in sightseeing, catching 
trains, or in frantic motoring to cover 
the entire continent. 
central spot for your headquarters, and 
from there make as many day trips in 
comfort as you like, varying the sched- 
ule as much as possible with walks in the 
country, or a day on or near the water 
lf you are going to the British Isles and 
visit Scotland, Edinburgh offers endless 
opportunities for excursions to the near- 
by mountains and sea, while in itself it 
is a fascinating city full of historic in 
terest. Of course, you will see Oxtord, 
and from here many towns famed in 
“ literature and history may be reached 
within a day’s motor ride. What Ameri 
can child will not cl 
beautiful Sulgrave Manor, the home of the Washing- 
tons? A day in Stratford brings Shakespeare to ufe in 
later high school studies, while snapshots of the ivy- 
covered ruins of Kenilworth, and the old church in the 
little village of Cumnor where Amy Robsart was buried, 
have helped to make my 
older daughter a _ real 
lover of Scott. Every 
child should be encour- 
iged to keep a diary, 
where he may tell brief- 
ly of the events of each 
day. Purchasing picture 
postcards and writing a 
short description of the 
scene visited not only 
add purpose to every 
trip, but prove posses- 
sions dearly prized after 
the return home. Games 
may be improvised. Try 
seeing who can remem- 
ber the most names of WW lar ahah) ale 
the villages passed Cameret - 146 the & = 
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through ona day’s tour. Or 
make a list of the quaint old 
inns whose signs attract at- 
tention along the way. In 
this way daily interest may 
be stimulated and renewed, 
especially if rewarded with 
a modest prize. 

A week or more in Lon- 
don, though taxing to one’s 
energies, should leave an in- 
delible impression on any 
school child, and enrich his 
studies with a variety of 
memories. Children will en- 
joy visiting London Tower, 
where the display of the 
Crown jewels exceeds even 
youthful visions aroused by 
the Arabian Nights, and even the youngest visitor will 
have some associations with those whose memories are 
enshrined in Westminster Abbey. A reading of Dickens’ 
Child’s History of England subsequently will be thor- 
oughly enjoyed. 

What could be of greater importance to a young 
American who has learned in his first 
years of school of the Landing of the 
Pilgrims, and later all about the Boston 
Tea Party and its results, than to stand 
in the House of Parliament, the actual 
scene of so much history in his text-book? | 
The British Museum, though somber and 
forbidding in its grandeur. has among its 
treasures much of unexpected interest for 
children. 

Lest the Britsh Isles remind the happy | 
vacationists too much of the schoolroom, | 
let them turn inevitably to Paris, the play- 
ground for young and old Few tourists, 
unless they have children to entertain, 
discover the delights for the little folks 
with which the great parks are supplied. 
An afternoon spent in the Tuileries gar- 
dens will soon be rewarded with the dis- 
covery of merry-go-rounds, Punch and 
Judy shows, swings of all kinds, and 
other joys. Who would not prefer to ride a donkey 
around the flower-beds in the Luxembourg gardens, or 
sail a beautiful white yacht on the ponds with excited 
'rench children, to a shopping tour with mother in 
la Rue de la Paix? A visit to the Louvre one day 
may be followed with a trip up the Eiffel Tower the 
next, or a journey by boat down the Seine to Ver- 
sailles, 

Fortunate the child who avoids the beaten path of 
travel and with his parents visits the picturesque, colorful 
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little towns of Italy or those 
that dot the coast of Brit- 
tany where peasant cos- 
tumes, quaint customs and 
perhaps the notes of the 
wistful binou will stir his 
imagination. Or perhaps he 
may journey northward to 
the land of the Vikings, and 
legendary neroes may live 
again for him against the 
background of crag and 
coastline. 








Preparations for a trip to 
Europe should include vac- 
cination against smallpox, 
as well as inoculation for 
typhoid for every member 
of the family. Procuring 
milk that is safe to drink is one of the greatest prob- 
lems en route. Water whose source is known should be 
taken along in thermos bottles at the beginning of a trip, 
rather than to trust to taps of questionable origin along 
the way. The charged, bottled water on sale at railway 
stations frequently does not agree with children. Fruit 

should be pared, and grapes never eaten 
Long railway journeys are 
to be avoided if possible, as well as late 
night arrivals. If hot meals are taken 
regularly, and a good night’s rest assured, 
a normal child can endure as much travel 
as is good for his elders. European sum- 
mers are, generally, much cooler than 
ours, so that plenty of warm clothing 
should be taken and every preparation 
made for a long rainy period. Frequently 
winter underwear is a practical necessity 
because of the dampness and chill, both 
in and out of doors. Clothes for travel 
ing should be simple and dark in color 
so that one may be independent of laun 
dries during short stays. A generous sup- 
ply of sturdy, comfortable shoes is essen- 
tial, although the baggage should be re 
duced to a minimum in all other items 
A duffle-bag was found useful by us for 
all bulky and heavy objects, including shoes, sweaters, 
pillows and rugs. No one would think of starting off 
without a small medicine kit, with whatever favorite 
family remedies he feels are essential 

Like other pleasures in life, a trip to Europe is fr 
quently more enjoyable in retrospect than when origi- 
nally experienced. To recall the sights and to talk over 
the sensations aroused by the Old World, when once 
more gathered safely around the family dinner-table, is 
a reward for all the effort involved. 
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These features are scheduled for an early appearance in CHILDREN, The Magazine for Parents 


This Joyous Job of Parenthood 
by Alice Fox Pitts 


Camping Under Your Own 
Rooftree 


By a mother of three boys who did 





You Are His Mother Now, 
and 


To An Expectant Father 


For those who expect a baby 


by John Palmer Gavit 


Sex Education — What to Tell 
and When 


by Dr. Benjamin C. Gruenberg 


This Pal Idea 
Is it possible or desirable to be pals with 
our children? 


by Helen M. Kaufmann 
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How important one feels when helping Mother! 
WO mothers sat behind me on a suburban car and 
fell into conversation. 
“Only two more weeks of school- 
dread vacation!” 

“I, too,” sympathized the friend of the first speaker, 
“for it’s so hard to get anything done with the children 
around under foot all the time.” 

“Our house and yard are in a constant state of chaos 
Of course, we always take a little 


—and how I do 


the whole ten weeks. 
trip, but that’s about as bad 

“Yes, we mothers have the responsibility of keeping 
them amused and disciplined, no matter where we are.” 

The discussion proceeded, until by the time the train 
had reached their station those two mothers had talked 
themselves into an attitude of resignation toward the 
vacation environment. Being resigned was evidently 
their way of meeting an annual summer condition in 


” 


their home life. 

They felt sorry for But 
their children? Vacation hours in homes 
certainly be a series of don’t-slam-that-screen-door, take- 
that-nastv-toad-out-this-minute, keep-off-the-flower-beds, 


what of 
would 


themselves. 
thi se 


don’t-track-up-the-porch and shake-the-sand-out-of-your- 
shoes. 

But vacation may, with intelligent planning, 
pleasant experience, instead of merely a dreaded season 
to be spanned between June and September. If, how- 
ever, mothers regard summer vacation as a sort of en- 
durance test, estimated in terms of interruptions and 
noises and a yard full of neighbors’ children, then the 
household is headed for grief. 


be made a 


URING the first few days of vacation children’s 
D actions are erratic. They have been used to getting 
up at a certain time in order to avoid being tardy. They 
have had a regular bed-time in most homes, and now 
that the long days are here, this retiring hour is perhaps 






Making Vacation 
JOYOUS 


By EDITH LOCHRIDGE REID 


uw 


These little adjustments to a changed rou- 
tine, combined with the exhilaration which freedom from 
school excites, tend to some confusion. But this will be 
obviated in a few days if by patient direction childish 
energy is directed to home occupations, 





postponed 


While regular habits in vacation are as necessary to 
good health and good humor as during school months, 
they may differ from those of school-time. Breakfast, 
lunch and dinner should be eaten at an established hour. 
Although the children may be playing busily or engaged 
in some helpful occupation when noon comes, it is best 
to have them stop and eat. Irregularity in regard to 
meals will result in irritable reactions later. 

Concerning the way children may employ their time, 
and the diversions that the mother can help provide, it 
may be said that most mothers underestimate what chil- 
dren can do and enjoy doing. We discount their physi- 
cal powers and their intelligence on many points of home 
contact. Any child of school age is perfectly able to 
help with the ordinary household tasks, such as sweeping 
and running the vacuum cleaner, dusting, washing dishes, 
making beds and assisting with the cooking. If any 
mother doubts this, let her select some one of these tasks 
and assign it to seven-year-old son or daughter. To be 
sure, neither one may achieve perfection of effort, but 
they are employed in constructive labor and are learning 
to share responsibility. One mother I know prepared a 
bulletin board of vacation using the kindergarten 
blackboard. On it she wrote each morning what was 
expected of the individual child, and when that duty was 
done she erased that assignment from the board. 


tasks, 


HILDREN delight to play in water, and small 

daughter can very well learn to wash out her own 
socks each morning. A little clothesline in the vard low 
enough for her to reach will please her. From that job 
she can assume tea-towel washing, rubbing and rinsing 
the towels after the breakfast dishes are washed. 

“Oh! but [’d rather do those things myself than bother 
with Betty’s messing around,” one of those mothers on 
the suburban train said, and the other agreed, “‘Mercy, 
ves, I shoo all the children out in the yard and hook the 
screen, and even then I’m shouting at them every ten 
minutes or less to make them behave.” 

That’s just the trouble. The average vard and house, 
including even the interesting attic and intriguing base- 
ment, do not hold enough possibilities of mere amuse 
ment for a whole For that reason, then, mothers 
owe it to the children to share the home work with them 
for an hour or two in the morning, even if it does 
require a bit of patience to get them into line. 

Boys in the family, even the small ones, can keep the 
porches and walks washed with the hose, and they should 
all have a bird bath to fill, if it is nothing more than a 
doll tub set on a grocery box. 

To permit the children to wear simple service insignia 
while working is a happy inspiration. Sister may have a 
wee nurse’s cap while taking care of baby, or a fresh 


dav. 








Banish don’?’s from holiday time 
and substitute plenty of do’s in 


which the whole family can join 


apron uniform for bed-making or cooking. Any badge 
of distinction is always thrilling, especially when a caller 
or some neighbor catches a glimpse of the costume and 
remarks upon it. 

Vacation, the time of more leisure, is the real oppor- 
tunity for mothers to try some first-hand experiments in 
child psychology. To plan for vacation pastimes with a 
high purpose in view will take much of the worry out of 
those months. Play and work with the children; and if 
the top of the piano doesn’t get dusted all summer and 
the blue rompers gather wrinkles in the sewing basket, 
there will be companionships formed and heart secrets 
unfolded that will live in glorious memories when the 
children are out in the world and it’s vacation all the 
time at your house, with no one to bang doors or put 
dead bugs on the library table. 


is a splendid thing for children to share in the work 

of the house during vacation time, but what of the 
fun all the family can have together during these long 
summer days? Nearly every lunch-time can be festive 
without much extra effort. Why, a cherry atop the pud- 
ding is as good as a party! Or a surprise picture pasted 
on the bottom of the glass of milk, which is only re- 
vealed after the glass is completely empty. Let the chil- 
dren think up and plan surprises for each other. Let 
them get lunch themselves quite frequently, and spread 
it in the yard on a tea table, making all the queer-shaped 
sandwiches they please. Have plenty of straws for milk 
and orange juice and other drinks, and use paper napkins, 
with varied decorations. This saves mother laundry work 
and the children like it better. 

The younger children should take a nap after lunch, 
so that they will not be too tired later if the familv go 
out in the car. The older children should keep quiet 
during this nap-time, emploved with a book or drawing. 
\nd mother can profitably take forty winks herself to 
preserve her beauty of face and disposition. 

A sand-pile is inevitable—nice white beach sand and 
lots of “equipment” for house or bridge or railroad 
building, and space enough for landscaping. There must 
he pails and dishes and molds for the girls. Other play 
facilities and toys may come and go, but the sand-pile 


eoes on forever. Children have been known to come 
















Let the children plan and prepare plenty of picnics 
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Dazzling, evanescent, always alluring are bubbles 


Warren Boyer 


home from several weeks at the beach, go straight to 
their cozy little sand corner and spend hours. That spot 
holds dreams of and mountains and winding 
rivers, the creations of their own hands and brains. 

Have water sports on the vacation program. These 
should be featured, of course, with discretion, depending 
on the weather and the health conditions of the children. 
But normally the early part of the afternoon, long 
enough after for lunch to be safely digested, is a good 
time for the hose, tub splashing, playing 
baseball with wet sponges, and sailing boats. 
Give children water and permission to use 
it, and they will devise plenty of amuse- 
ment. Fishing for bright beads with long, 
slender wires in deep tubs is great fun. And 
blowing soap bubbles is always a fascinating 
diversion. 

When getting ready for picnics let the 
children help. Half the joy of going is 
packing things in backets and wrapping up 
sandwiches. 

To embrace the vision of childhood at its 
best through work and talk and fun—that 1s 
the test of a mother’s mastery of vacation 


opportunity, 


castles 


































aily Dozen 
or the Baby 


By JANE LINGG 


Endorsed by 
JOSEPHINE HeEMiINWay Kenyon, M. D. 
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HE time to train a child to regular physical 

exercises is before he begins to walk. We 

are finding more and more that much of 
the ill health arising from posture defects in 
children could have been prevented by the 
simplest kind of physical exercises which any mother 
is capable of giving. Few parents realize that when a 
child changes from the lying to the upright position, 
when he begins to stand upon his own two feet, he is 
making a change in his mode of living which is one of 
the greatest physical changes he will ever be called upon 
to make. 

While it is true that Nature does much to help the 
child successfully adjust to this change, it is equally 
true that many children develop injurious habits at this 
period. Mothers frequently fail to detect these habits 
before damage has been done. Every mother recognizes 
such obvious faults of the learning-to-walk age as bowed 
legs and can correct them with the help of the doctor 
who, watching for rickets, will probably prescribe cod- 
liver oil. But there are other defects likely to have their 
inception at this time which are less easily recognized 
but which, as the child grows older, may have far more 
serious consequences. 

At this age the child is continually having falls. 
hasn't learned to use his legs yet,” we say. And it may 
be true. But it may also be true that while his leg 
muscles are perhaps strong and normal, the muscles 
which help him hold his back straight are weak. So he 
may lose his balance because of muscular inadequacy 
in his back rather than in his legs. If this is true, and 
he continues to use his legs while the rest of his body 
is not quite ready for its new erect position, he may fall 
into posture habits which tend to develop round shoulders, 
flat chest, and a prominent or sagging abdomen. 


ob‘ ts < 


“He 


ANY children are handicapped when they start to 

walk. As little babies they have been held in the 
crook of the arm rather than in the flat position Nature 
intended. ‘Their backs have been rounded and _ their 
heads bent forward by this unnatural position. Often 
they have been allowed to sit up too soon without proper 
support for their backs, so that bad posture habits have 
resulted. Worst of all, possibly, they have not been 
allowed to exercise themselves in their own way as 
much as they should have. There is no better exercise 
for strengthening a baby’s back and preparing him for 
the erect position of walking than to turn him over on 
his stomach in his pillowless bed on a hard mattress, 
twice a day, and let him do the perfectly normal lifting 
and looking around that his curiosity prompts. During 
the day he should be placed first on one side, then on 
the other and then on his back again. 
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With your left hand on the baby’s chest, bend his right knee 
gently with your right hand and press it up into the abdomen 


\ny mother will be safe in assuming that daily physi- 
cal exercises of the right kind will be good for her baby. 
Just as she cannot know whether or not he is going to 
be susceptible to measles, neither can she know whether 
he is going to pass through the learning-to-walk stage 
without the beginning or the intensification of posture 
defects which will prove a handicap. Daily physical 
exercises for children over a period of months before 
they learn to walk have the undisputed backing of 
physicians and health workers today who are interested 
in the prevention of the illnesses and unhappinesses of 
childhood rather than merely in curing them after they 
have developed. 


HE particular exercises listed below with the excep- 

tion of the fourth can and should be given to all 
children before they learn to walk. They are not de- 
signed to cure posture defects but to prevent them. 
Although the first three abdominal exercises will often 
relieve constipation, they have the additional value of 
strengthening the abdominal muscles. So whether your 
child is constipated or not he should have these exercises 
along with the others. If he is constipated to such a 
degree that he is not relieved by the first three abdominal 
exercises given twice a day, the fourth exercise should 
be added. If this does not relieve him he can almost 
invariably be cured by increasing the frequency of the 
exercises, granting that the diet is well balanced and 
training in regularity has been begun. In such cases, 
give all four abdominal exercises about twenty minutes 
before each feeding. 

The fifth, sixth and seventh exercises are good for 
general body building. They will strengthen back, 
shoulder, and the chest muscles and prepare the child 
for assuming the erect position without undue strain 
on any part of his trunk. For preventing the most 
ordinary posture defects, such as round shoulders and 
flat chest, they are invaluable, and the child who learns 
to walk with the advantage of having had these exer- 
cises for several months is undoubtedly better equipped 
for his new venture than he could be otherwise. 

The last two exercises will prevent flat feet. And 
remember that flat feet are a common physical defect 
and a definite handicap. Another way to prevent flat 
feet is to put no shoes on the child until he starts to walk. 
If you insist on having him wear shoes, they must be 
flexible-soled and large enough to allow him free play 
in the foot exercises in which he himself will indulge. 












The following exercises should be given 
twice daily, mornings and evenings. The 
first four are abdonunal exercises. 


I. Sincte Knee Benprnc. Lay the baby 
on his back on a table or bed. Place your 
left hand on his chest and with your right 
hand hold his right leg just below the knee. 
Bend the knee and gently but firmly press it 
up into the abdomen. Replace the right leg 
and do the same thing with the left leg. 
Repeat with right and left leg. Then rest a 
moment. Repeat this exercise three more 
times with a moment's rest between. 


Il. Dovsite Knee Benptnc. Lay the baby on his 
back but with both knees bent, so that his feet are resting 
on the table. Place your left hand on his chest to steady 
him. Hold both legs just below tie knees with the right 
hand and press them well up into the abdomen. Return to 
the original position and repeat three more times. Rest 
a moment, and repeat this exercise two more times. 

III. Knee Crrciinc. Lay the baby in the same posi- 
tion as for Exercise 2, steadying him with your left 
hand on his chest. Grasp both legs just below the knees 
and swing them to his right, then pressing them into 
his abdomen, circle across to his left. Rest a moment 
with his knees bent, 
his feet resting on the 
table. Repeat this 
three times. 


IV. ABDOMINAI 
ICNEADING. (To be 
civen to babies who 


are constipated.) Lay 
the baby in the same 
position as for Exer- 
cise 2. Stand so that 
the baby’s head is to 
your right. With your 
left hand hold both 
knees bent, feet resting on the table. Place your right 
hand across the lower part of his abdomen. ‘The tips ot 
vour fingers arc now on the right side of his abdomen 
‘the exercise consists in making a circular motion across 
his abdomen without moving the position of your hand 
Press firmly, first with the tips of vour fingers, then 
press the top of his abdomen with the right edge of your 
hand. From here press your wrist firmly into the left 
ide of his abdomen and finish the complete circular 
motion with pressure from the thumb side of your hand. 
Resta moment. Repeat three times. 
Numbers five, six and seven are trunk exercises 


V. Arm BENDING 
on his back and stand 
his feet farthest away. 


AND STRETCHING. Lay the bal» 
with his head in front of you, 
With his elbows bent, take hold 


of his wrists and gently pull his arms away from his 










Holding the baby’s 
lift them about four inches from the bed 





Bend the baby’s elbows and, holding his wrists, 
gently pull his arms up over his head 





Place your thumb just below the baby’s toes, curl his toes over 


your thumb and bend his foot back at the ankle 


sides flat on the table, up over his head. Then, keeping 
his arms close to the table, bring them back to position, 
bending his elbows on the way. Do this three times. 
Rest a moment and repeat twice. 


VI. CHest Expansion. Lay the baby on his back 
Slip your left hand under his shoulder blades, and lay 
your right fingers lightly on his abdomen. Make a slight 
upward lifting motion with your left hand and at the 
same time a slight downward pressure with your right 
Do the liftiug and pressing motions rhythmi 
cally, with his respirations, five times. 


fingers. 


VII. 


STROKE. 


SwIMMIN 
Turn the 
baby over so that he 
is lying on his abdo 
men with his head 
near you. Hold both 
wrists gently and pull 
his hands toward vou 
Spread the arms apart 
as in swimming the 
breast stroke at the 
same time lifting them 
about 
from the 


four inches 
bed. Con 
tinue to spread the arms until they are back a little 
beyond shoulder level. Move the arms forward again 
to the starting position. Do this three times. Rest, and 
repeat three times. 

Numbers eight and nine are foot exercises. 


VIIIL. Tort Griepptnc AND Foot BENpbING BACcK- 
warps. Lay the baby on his back with his feet toward 
you. Put your thumb just below his toes. With your 


index finger curl his toes over your thumb and bend his 
foot back at the ankle. Take your thumb away and let 
the foot relax. Repeat with the other foot and alternate 
four times. Rest and repeat three times. 


IX. Foor Puttinc In anp Up. Lay the baby on his 
back with his feet toward you. Hold his 
Exercise 8. With his toes curled over your thumb, 

pull his foot in toward his other foot and then 
1 bending his ankle, pull his foot up toward his 

body. (This makes a half circle). Allow his 
| foot to relax. Repeat three times. Do the 
same with the other foot. 


foot as in 
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Salute! Bravely these two 

little Italian immigrant 

sisters have come from 

their far-away home to 

this new land of promise 
and opportunity 








Underwood and Underwoi 


This sturdy little Dalmatian, may 

never have heard of vitamins, but 

he knows a good apple wherever h: 
finds it 





Way down south in the land of 

cotton days are long and sunny 

and pickaninnies follow the ex- 

ample of Topsy who “just 
growed” 
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H. Armstrong Roberts 





Children From Many Lands Join 
with Us as We Celebrate This Month 
the Anniversary of Our National 
Independence 


Underwood and nderwood 


These Chinese children have laid aside their native costume 
and are indulging in a one-hundred-percent American picnic 


Meet Na-Wad- 
lik and Wen- 
ga, belles of 
“Snow - Man's 
Land,” Alas- 
ka, whose fur 
coats are nev- 
er put in stor- 
age and whose 
smiles as well 
are ever-ready 


ore etre, 


ee : 
Underwood and Underwood 


1 daughter of one of 
They may have been Imerica’s first fami- 
Dutch, but now they lies, this small Indian 
live in Hawaii, where maiden has chosen as 
they are in process of an appropriate setting 
becoming American a beautiful Apache 
citizens, as are chil- basket 
dren of one hundred 

other naticnalities 


Ewing Gallowa 








What a Child Should Demand 


‘ of His Mother ; 


Love 





Knowledge 
Religion 
Patience 

Companion- 
ship 

Art Letters 


Music 


FRANK HOWARD RICHARDSON, M. D. 
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Rebuilding the Child: 


? 


? futh yr at * Stud 


T is only of very recent years that science has dared 
to interfere between a mother and her child, to the 
extent of suggesting that mother love and mother 

instinct are not necessarily all-sufficient preparation and 
equipment for the task of motherhood. Even today, 
mere man should tread lightly and speak softly, if he 
criticises the ways of womankind with their children. 
Science has, however, pointed out some very definite 
things that a wise and far-seemg child would do well to 
demand of his mother. 

First of all, the child should demand that his mother 
invite him to a home where love is. He is, of course, 
placing a pretty big order, when he files this one. If 
his mother is to fill it, she must not only have chosen her 
husband wisely in the first place, but during her early 
married life she must have managed the difficult business 
of wifehood in such a way that the love of the honey- 
moon has blossomed into the larger love of the hearth. 
Important as is the role of the husband in this trans- 
mutation, that of the wife is perhaps even more crucial 
since by the delicacy of her perceptions and the swiftness 
of her intuition she can usually forestall difficulties and 
bring about happy adjustments. As the child is to learn 
the art of example rather than by 
precept, he will need as fine exemplars of that perfect 
love which casts out the fear 


much of living by 
; of lite, as he can possibly 
have; those exemplars should be his parents. 

Next, the child should assure himself of a reasonably 
prompt invitation. We hear much these days of the 
wisdom of young parents who defer the arrival of their 
firstborn. The parents of both the young married people 
are rather prone to nod approval at their worldly wisdom 
manifested in thus postponing the inconvenience, expense, 


in Malnutrition 






” 


and discomfort, not to 
say actual danger, at 
tending the arrival o * 


the boisterous new ti 

comer. Perhaps it is Pe AS 

officious for outsiders : “oak | a ; ‘ 
to interfere with un- ~~ ¥ cy 
sought advice. But a x! = 
doctor knows that it is " 


p 


not as rare an occu! 
rence as one might ‘ 
Drawing by 


think, for a visitor 
Carolyn Haywood 


whose welcome has 
been unduly  pro- 
longed, to be reluctant to accept the tardy invitation when 
it is finaily tendered. Many a childless couple have the 
bitter knowledge that things might have been different 
had they not postponed having a child. While human 
nature 1s. optimistic enough to believe that things are 
going to be easier farther on, those who have been mar- 
ried a number of years know very well that there prob- 
ably never will be a time so free from various entangle- 
ments and occupations as are the early years of marriage. 
Certainly the bringing of children into the world should 
not be considered in the light of an inconvenience but as 
a sacred privilege; and that certainly there never will 
come a time more opportune for this event than the very 
first years of married life. Cynics who look for marital 
discord find their pessimism justified far more fre- 
quently in homes where children are to come “some day, 
but not yet,” than they do in those where husband and 
wife are knit together in the indissoluble bonds of in- 
terest forged by the coming of children, 
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A minimum demand that the child should make of his 
mother is for health on her part. Health in the mother 
presupposes a healthy childhood, a healthy adolescence, 
a healthy young womanhood, and a healthy wifehood. 
Such health demands a wise evaluating of the duties 
and tasks, the advantages and opportunities, that lie 
before women today. No one can decide for the mother 
what is the wisest way for her to use the physical strength 
that is hers. But if there is calamity in the life of a child, 
it is coming home to an overtired mother. Il-health and 
exhaustion in a mother and the train of unhappiness that 
follows these, are misfortunes from which any child will 
pray to be delivered. 


F a mother grants all the demands of her child thus 
far outlined she will not have to be asked to grant 

the next one, for it will have come without asking. It 
is that she be a happy mother. Surely, no child ever 
made a wiser demand. An unhappy, despondent, de- 
pressed mother is apt to develop an unhappy child, while 
the child who is accustomed to seeing his mother react 
joyously to the petty cares of daily life, is getting the 
very finest brand of mental hygiene attainable. 

The child may well demand that he be born into a 
home, and brought up in an environment, in which 
order and system have a due place. This need not be 
an order so unvarying and a system so inelastic that the 
baby’s bottle must be heated to a certain fraction of a 
degree and offered him at a certain undeviating hour, 
though the heavens fall, and though the rights of father, 
the rest of the children, and the stranger within the gates, 
go a-glimmering. But there is a certain sane orderliness 
that may pervade a home, with a sustaining sense of 
routine and propriety. Such order and system will prove 
of inestimable value to the youngster born into a home 
possessing them. 

Mother-love a child may demand. But this is so 
freely granted, as a rule, that he need not ask for it. 
What he should ask for, however, is not nearly so com- 
mon. This is an intelligent, wisely directed mother-love. 
Such love will show itself in a willingness on the part of 
Mother to “take hands off” just as rapidly and to just 
as great an extent as is possible. The wise mother is the 
one who realizes that her child from the very day he is 
born will profit by some degree of freedom from her 
attentions ; and that this freedom should increase. She 
will realize that her child will best develop initiative, self- 
reliance and judgment by the exercise of the age-old 
method of trial and error. 


e A QUIZ FOR PARENTS 


Sisters and brothers are a demand which nearly every 
child makes—many a one, alas, in vain, in these days 
of the one-child family. Fortunate was the child born 
into the family of yesterday. His was a discipline un- 
studied, and democratic to a degree that is impossible to 
the sophisticated, little-old-man life of the only child 
The mother of one child may well question seriously the 
wisdom of allowing him to retain his position of 
eminence. 

Impartiality, if he is one of two or more children; 
a certain amount of genuine demonstrativeness ; frankly 
expressed approval of good traits; emphasis upon the 
positive, rather than upon the negative; a wise degree of 
camaraderie—these are not so commonly thought of as 
being distinctively “motherly” qualities, and yet are pre- 
eminently so. The mother who can be a real friend to 
her boy or girl, will not fail in the more orthodox 
motherly virtues. 

A child demand and should demand that his 
questions meet with a fair, well considered response 
If these questions are of the kind that we so foolishly) 


does 


call “embarrassing” they can always be answered with 
dignity and candor, if the mother will recall the injunc 
tion that the lawyer impresses upon his witness—namely, 
that it is not necessary to answer more than is asked. A 
wise adherence to this principle will save many an other- 
wise embarrassing situation. When the difficult question 
comes it should be answered, but not before. 


ERHAPS because the companionship of mother and 

child is more constant and less hurried than that of 
father and child, he usually draws from her his first 
intimations of those finer things that give color and 
beauty and richness to life. Art, literature, music—the 
child may well demand that he shall know them first 
through the interpretation and appreciation of a mother 
whose ear is finely attuned to their value and their in- 
credible inspiration. 

And finally, the child is assuredly entitled to some vital 
religious experience. And this, be it remembered, he 
can get best by an unconscious observation of the lives 
of his parents. The influence of a truly religious mother 
can hardly be estimated. Man is incurably religious, 
and a child must inevitably arrive at some sort of reli 
gious understanding. Happy the child whose mother’s 
religion is one of love. 


w% 


Answers will be found on page 46 


1. Give two ways in which the individual mother can 
help to raise the health standard of her town. 

2. State three common causes of summer colds, 

3. What first-aid would you administer if your child 
got bitten by a dog, even though the dog gave no 
signs of being “mad”? 

4. Is it wise to expose children to the so-called “chil- 

dren’s diseases,’ on the theory that they ougit to 

have them while they are young ? 

What is a good way to guard against any tendency 

to flat feet in children? 


sn 


Epiror1aL Note: Readers are invited to suggest questions and 
For each question and answer used, CHILDREN, The 
pay 50c on publication. Questions submitted will not be returned. 


Quizzes. 


% 


6. What in all probability is wrong with your child if 
he has a tendency to bowlegs? 

7. How much sleep does a thirteen to sixteen-year-old 
boy or girl need ? 

8. Why 

%. How can a mother best teach her children to be 
unselfish 7 

10. How 
nursery ? 


are sun baths beneficial ? 


does a nursery school differ from a day 


answers for other Parents’ 
Magazine for Parents, will 

» > > — 
Reprints of the Intelligence ws 


Test for Parents published in our May issue may be obtained in any quantity without charge. 


Send requests to CHILDREN, The Magazine for Parents, 353 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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t 1 recom 1 it to all parents. 
Children’s Bureau of the U. S. De- 
tment of Labor released recently two 
Ca nal f i 5 special nt es to 

parent One entitled “Sun Babies,” de- 
} } 1 _ 
picts tl therapeutic value of sunlight, 


especial] TO! children = suffering trom 
icke I+ i] , her } jou ¢ the 
rickets, It will seem rather obvious to the 
well-informed on 


t ubject The other picture, entitled 
Posture,” appeals to a more thoughtful 
type of audi It might prove interest- 
g to childre themselves. It shows the 


evil consequences of bad X-ray 


posture, 


| d diagrams aid greatly in mak- 
y the explanat clea 
CHANG 

very boy and girl ought to see “Chang.” 

is the kind of a picture that comes 

in ten years. Merian Cooper and 

nest Schoedack deserve the unstinted ap- 

piause of American youth for the wonder- 
il jung! melodrama they have devised 

It in extra iry combination of travel 

enes, melodrama and marvelous photog- 

ipl \\ brilliant trick nly heighten 

+] ay — ordinary ob- 

It w ( 1! ve one picture iS 

is t ( month, we could ask 

thing 1 the motion picture world. 

Motpers or MEN 

Elks have achieved an unusually in- 

t pie rropaganda in “Molders of 

| This is an excellent picture for 

child with rprisingly little in it about 

Elks which the movie fan can resent. 

[ only wish that the opening reels might 


ive given a little bit more in an edu- 
1 form about the methods which 
ype peddlers use to make children addicts. 
Che story is largely a revelation of the 


Cationad 





In “Chane” you meet this Tao chief and 
the son and heir of the House of Kru 


A feebly executed picture in which thet 
little information about the Forest 
Rangers of the lar West that will app il 
t Aside from this, it 
production that 
child can get 


yment out of it. 


Mr. Wi 
Wu” our old fy: 


pe ctators. 


. = edie 
harmless \r 


wholesome enj 


iend, Lon 


Chane fails to rise to his usual heights 
rt nterest. but chiefly because he has a 
ve teeble story to work with It 1s 


and noth 
n be said of it A certain 
umount of blood and thunder without 


that is “Mr. Wu.” 
Is Zat So? 


Very funny and of real interest. The 
} 


some respects better 1 


a harmless tale, this melodrama; 


Ing better ca 


vhich it is bui 


play n 





No sensitive child should s the picture 
versi of Tolstoi’s “Resurrection.” It is 
1 terrible and grim tragedy with no relief; 


i typical piece of Russian realism in which 
everybody acts foolish and suffers as only 
fools deserve to suffer. Probably some 
young men and women enjoy this sort of 


thing; but most ot them would turn away 


from it, and with good reason. 


MowuntTAINs oF MANHATTAN 
A good picture of a red 
Every boy and girl will sit tight with sus 
pense as he grapples with the villain on th 
top of a high scaffolding and will sh 
tears at the passing of the little waif wh 
ias been adopted by the hero. Dorothy 
Devore is the winning and winsome heron 


blooded hero 
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CHARACTER BUILDING,” Apr.-27. 


,ASED ON: 


PROGRAM BASED oN: “Money, TRAINING 
CHILDREN IN Its Use,” Mar.-’27. 
ProGRAM BAsED on: “New IpEAS ON 


Nov. 26. 
3ASED ON: “SAFETY 
nie 


ADVENTURES,” June-'27. 


DISCIPLINE,” 


PROGRAM IN SUMMER 


PROGRAM BASED OD “A Spice FoR VIR- 
I Dec.-'26. 
ProGRAM BaAsep oN: “WHEN A CHILD RE- 
| 1 ’ | 9 »7 
FUSES TO AT, Jall.- 2/. 


BASED ON: “WHEN CHILDREN 
axe 


Lazy,” Feb.-’27, 


PROGRAM 
SEEM 


Health and Nutrition 


ADAPTING THE MENU TO THE CHILD, by 


Ruth L. Parrish, Apr.-'27. 
Bossy’s CoLp, Ruth Strang, Nov.-’26. 
CHRISTMAS CANDY WHICH THE CHILDREN 


Can Make, by Ruth L. Parrish, Dec.-'26. 
CONSTIPATION IN INFANTS AND YOUNG 
CHILpREN, by Kenneth Blanchard, M.D., 
May-'27. 
ENCOURAGING OutTpooR PLAy IN WINTER, 
by Arthur R. Forbush, Feb.-'27. 
FALL SUGGESTIONS FOR ScHooL LUNCH- 
EONS, by Ruth L. Parrish, Oct.-’26, 


‘ ¥. 


3 








Fruit Juices AND CHILD HEALTH, an in- 
terview with’ Alfred F. Hess, M.D., 
Oct.-'26. 

Fruits, WHEN? How? by Hazel Stiebel- 
ing, June-’27. 

How To Prevent Cotps, by 
Cecil, M.D., Feb.-’27. 

IMPROVE THE Diet witH Mixk, by Hazel 
Stiebeling, Feb.-’27. 

Is Your Cuiin’s HEALTH THREATENED BY 


Russell L. 


Your INDIFFERENCE? By Sally Lucas 
Jean, Dec.-’26. 
SALESMANSHIP FOR PareENTs, by Happy 


Goldsmith, Oct.-’26. 

Tue Scuick Test, by William H. Park, 
M.D., Mar.-’27. 

SLEEP 


DisturBANCES, by Frank Howard 


Richardson, M.D., Apr.-’27. 

SUNLIGHT AND Cop-Liver Om, by Anne 
Pierce, Nov.-'26. 

TRAINING THE APPETITE, by 
Stiebeling, Nov.-’26; Jan.-’27. 

VEGETABLES FOR CHILDREN, by Ruth L. 
Parrish, May-’27. 


Hazel K. 


Wuen Your Cuitp Reruses To Eat, by 


Frank Howard Richardson, M.D., 
Jan.-’27. 
Your Cuitp’s Luncn Box, by May B. 


Van Arsdale, and Mary Agnes Davis, 
Mar.-’27. 


Juvenile Delinquency 
How MucuH 
Jan.-'27. 


Wuy CuHitpren Go Wronc, June-’27, 


ARE PARENTS TO BLAME? 


Miscellaneous 


ANNOUNCEMENT OF Prize Awarp To An- 
GELO Patri For Best Book For PARENTS 


PUBLISHED IN 1926, June-’27. 

ANTONIO, THE Boy Wuo Lovep LINCOLN, 
by Angelo Patri, Feb.-’27. 

As Oruers SEE Us, Dec.-’26. 

Brincinc THemM Up By Book, by Alice 
Fox Pitts, June-'27. 

Tue Bustness DEPARTMENTS HAVE THEIR 
Say, Feb.-’27. 

Tue CARE AND FEEDING OF PARENTS, by 
Thomas L. Masson, Mar.-'27. 


THe Cnito’s Own Garpen, by Bertha 
Comings Runnels, June-’27, 

ConstrucTIVE FUN—GaAmeEsS, HaAnpt- 
CRAFTS, AND OTHER THINGS TO Do, by 


The Playground and Recreation Asso- 
ciation of America, Oct.-’26; Nov.-’26; 
Dec.-’26; Jan.-’27; Feb.-’27; Mar.-’27; 
Apr.-’27; May-'27; June-'27. 

Mrs. Coo.ipcr, A FrieEND OF CHILDREN, by 
Winifred Mallon, Feb.-’27. 

Do You Know? Oct.-’26; Nov.-’26, 

Foop FOR Tuot GHT, Jan.-’27 ; Mar.-’27. 

} } 


A HoMEMADE KINDERGARTEN, Dy Florence 


Dillon McKiniey, Feb.-’27. 


AN INTELLIGENCE TEST FOR PARENTS, Dy 
Bess V. Cunningham, Ph.D., May-’27. 
Instpe Facts Asout REFRIGERATORS, 


Anne Pierce, June-'27. 

KEEPING THE CONVALESCENT CHILD 
AmuSED, by Elizabeth Lippincott Dean, 
Mar.-’27, 

Lyrics OF THE PAVEMENTS, by 
Christine Bennett, May-'27. 

MICKANINNIES IN THE Arctic, by Eliza- 
beth Chabot Forrest, Jan.-’27. 

Miss ANNA JARVIS REcoUuNTS THE Founp- 
ING OF Moruer’s Day, May-’27. 

MorHeEr Goes SHoppinG, May-’27 ; June-’27. 


Helen 








Motion Pictures FOR CHILDREN, Oct.-'26: 
Nov.-'26; Dec.-’26; Jan.-’27; Feb.-’27; 
Mar.-’27; Apr.-’27; May-’27; June-’27. 

Tue Nursery THAT Grows Up, by Agnes 
Bass, Jan.-'27. 

Our CONTEMPORARIES 
Oct.-'26. 

Out oF THE Moutnus or Bases, 
Nov.-'26; Dec.-’26: Jan 7 
Mar.-'27; Apr.-'27; May-’27; 


PARENTS’ Forum, Feb.-’27; 


Say THEIR Worp, 


Oct.-’26: 


"2/7; Feb.-’27; 


June-’27. 






June-’27, 

A Quiz For Parents, June-'27. 

SAFETY IN SUMMER ADVENTURES, by Flor- 
ence Nelson, June-’27. 

SHALL JACK PLAy FooTBALL? 
R. Forbush, Oct.-'26. 

Tuis Cuttp BECAME A QUEEN, Nov.-’26. 
THe TuHompson Twins TALK 
Over, Oct.-’26; Nov.-’26, 

Jan.-’27; Feb.-’27. 

TRADE SECRETS, PARENTAL HELPS IN 
3RINGING Up CHILDREN, June-'27. 

Wurat Experts Say: CoMMENT ON THI 
ArTICLE “Is A Cuitp MADE oR UNMADE 
BY THE AGE OF SEVEN?” Jan.-’27. 

Wrat MotuHers THINK OF MOTHER'S 
Day, May-'27. . 

Wuat TuHree Great Newspapers Say 
Asout Us, Nov.-’26. 

Wuat To Do on A Ratny Day, by Ruth 
Strang, Apr.-’27. 


By Arthur 


THINGS 
Dec.-’26; 


Poetry 
BirtH Orrertnc, by Elsie Fry Laurence, 
Mar.-’27. 

By Decrees, by Eleanor Slater, June-'27. 
THE CHILDREN’S CHARTER, by Lthel Sidg- 
wick, Jan.-'27. 

Direction, by Eleanor Slater, Dec.-'26. 

Ir I Hap a Younc Son, by Peggy Pond 
Church, Feb.-'27. 

A Littte Girt Srncs, by 
Holberg, May-'27. 

by Margaret E. 


Ruth Langland 


MADONNA, Sangster, 
Dec.-'27. 

MotHer Knew, by 
Apr.-’27. 

My Wisnu, by 
grift, June-’27. 

New YEAr’s Eve, by Amory Hare, Jan.-’27. 

Tue Potter, by Margaret EF. 
Apr.-'27, 

SONG OF THE AWAKENING, by James Rorty, 


) 
as. 


Harriet Eager Davis, 


Beatrice Ashton Vander- 


Sanaste ’ 


Jan.- 
To tHe Younc, by Fannie S. Gifford, 
Apr.-’27. 


Schools 
CHOOSING THE ScHooL, by Eva v B. Hans, 
Mar.-’27, 
Do You Know 
By Robert E. 


Your Cuiip’s TEACHER? 


Simon, Oct.-'26, 


Spiritual and Religious Problems 

Tur Greatest Girt, by Claudia Cranston, 
Dec.-' 26. 

Keep THE CHILp Spirit IN CHRISTMAS, by 
Clara D. Pierson, Dec.-'26. 

Wat Have You or Fait? by Katharine 


Newlin Burt, Feb.-’27. 


Toys 
Buyinc THE Girt To Fit tHe Cup, by 
Minnetta Sammis Leonard, Nov.-'26. 


A Catt on Santa Craus, by Minnetta 
Sammis Leonard, Dec.-’26. 


















Mothers asked for this 
soft, soothing tissue 


ete, 
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tee 


tence 


ee ee 
ores: 


For years, mothers have been seeking a toilet 
tissue that was soft, pure, absorbent and abso- 
lutely safe for children. They now have it in 
ScotTissue. Made as mothers asked us to make 
it—snowy white, hygienically pure, kind to the 
most sensitive skin. Ask your doctor. 


ScotTissue belongs inevery perfectly appointed 
bathroom for the comfort and well-being of 
every member of the family. Easy to buy— 
just say “ScotTissue.” 
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Do your friends 
like what you 
like? 


AVEN’T you any number of 
friends who will be just as 


enthusiastic as you are about 


The 


Parents, once they have had a 


CHILDREN, Magazine for 
leisurely chance to look through 


a copy? 


Send us their names, and we will 
be glad to mail each one a sample 
copy FREE with your compli- 
ments, if you like. 


If you want us to mention your 
> mame when we send the maga- 
zine, write it, please, in the 


a margin of this coupon. 
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Training the Appetite 


Food Problems in Vacation Time 
by HAZEL K. STIEBELING 


Department of Food Chemistry, Columbia University 


we" vacations? Certainly only 
because they enrich life, and make 
| possible a return to the everyday tasks 
| with added courage and renewed vigor. 
| Where and how to spend the vacation 
| to achieve such ends each family must 
discover for itself. One of the most 
important foundation stones of a happy 
and useful life is health. To preserve 
and increase this is one of the objec- 
tives of vacation time. We must so 
choose and use our food that it, too, 
will contribute to that end. 

Often a family living in a_ small 
residential city or in the country de- 
cides that definitely planned short out- 
ings with its own home as headquarters 
affords the best vacation. There are 
then but few food problems. The 
regular supplies of milk, vegetables and 
fruit are at hand, the water supply is 
safe, and the refrigerator makes pos- 
sible economical buying and use of 
food. Picnics and short motor trips to 
the woods, lake or hills are possible. 
The household can be so organized that 
everyone lends a hand; living 1s re- 
duced to its simplest terms; even with 
the care of young children, the mother 
too can get her share of vacation. 

Quiet family picnics are a delight. 
The selection of food can be wholly 
under the supervision of the mother. 
Thermos jugs can carry cold water or 
milk, hot cocoa or soup, depending on 
the weather. Sandwiches may be 
simple and wholesome enough to be 
enjoyed by all members of the family. 
Lettuce, chopped celery, cream cheese, 
peanut butter, chopped meat, or 
shredded fish make a good filling. A 
few special sandwiches for the young- 
est children may be made with the 
filling before the addition of the 
chopped olives, pickles, nuts, or chili 
sauces, which are being used for their 


piquancy of flavor in the sandwiches 
for adults. If the day is cool, the older 
children will enjoy broiling bacon over 
a campfire, and making coffee for 
father and mother; the younger ones 
will like to toast marshmallows on the 
ends of long sticks as the fire dies 
down. If the weather is warm, and 
there is room in the family car, it will 
be great fun to make a simple ice crean 
or sherbet en route in the vacuum 
freezer. Otherwise, hard cookies, or 
fully ripened fruit in season, or both, 
make the best desserts. 

Large group picnics for both adults 
and children, to which baskets are 
brought and shared by all, create a very 
complicated situation. At neigborhood 
gatherings, Sunday school outings, or 
family reunions, the tables are likely 
to be heaped with delectable goodies 
that are not easily digested by children. 
What are young children to do then? 
If left to themselves they will eat 
with gusto, and the results are always 
more or less unhappy. Even the 
mothers of young children remember 
often only the appetites of their hus- 
bands and favorite brothers when they 
fill the picnic hamper. 

Would it be asking too much to insist 
that at such large picnics separate 
tables be provided for children under 
ten, where they could be served suitable 
food under supervision? With plenty 
of their favorite sandwiches, fresh cool 
milk, a beautifully colored fruit gelatin 
dessert, hard cookies and an ice cream 
cone to top off with—children would be 
happy and well fed; and mothers could 
later enjoy in peace the food and con- 
versation of the adult table. 

The rapidly increasing fashion of 
vacations by family automobile ushers 
in many food problems. The usual 

(Continued on page 36) 
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Makes Milk 


a Game! 


Thompson's Chocolate 


“DOUBLE MALTED” 


MALTED MILK at home 


“How can I get my child to drink 
more milk?” 


This is the question that mothers most 
often ask their doctors. A new way has 
been found not only to increase the food 
value of milk, but to prepare it in a way 
that makes four glasses of milk a day as 
“easy as pie” for a child. 

The children can make a home-made 
Chocolate Malted Milk with a real pro- 
fessional taste. And they can do it in a 
minute. Just two spoonfuls of Thomp- 
son’s Chocolate Malted Milk, a little 
milk ... in shaker! Like magic, plain 
milk is changed into rich creamy Choco- 
late Malted Milk. Children love to make 
it for themselves. They play “soda-foun- 
tain” at home and, like magic, down go 


quarts of milk children would never take 
before. 

This new Chocolate Malted Milk made 
by Thompson's is so fine that it will dis- 
solve without lumping in cold milk merely 
by shaking. It comes to you with the 
chocolate and sweetening right in it. 


One Lb. Makes 30 Glasses and Costs 60c. 


You can get Thompson’s Malted Milk 
at almost any druggist or grocer. It costs 
only 60c a pound in one-pound packages, 
and there are 30 Chocolate Malted Milks 
in every pound. While you think of it, 
mail the coupon for a sample. Or, if you 
like, enclose 60c for a full pound pack- 
age. We include a Twenty-five Cent 
Value aluminum shaker free with the 
pound package 


Ask for Thompson’s “DOUBLE MALTED” 
Malted Milk at Soda Fountains, too 
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| . 
' THOMPSON'S MALTED FOOD CO ' 
: Waukesha, Wisconsin. Dept. C-2 : 
‘ Gentlemen :— ' 
' O I am enclosing 10 cents to cover the cost of pack- : 
; ing and mailing you please send me a 5 
M three-day trial of Thompson's Sweet 
“DOUBLE ALTE . : Flavored Double Malted Malted Milk. ; 
S Ch | > & OI am enclosing 60 cents. Will you please | ' 
Ooco , me a full pound of Thompson's Sweet Flavorec ' 
{ : weet ate Flavor 7 Double Malted Malted Milk, and a 25-cent ' 
a 1 value aluminum shaker. ' 
, ‘AD ' 
ss 1 ‘ Oe sadentaceaavenss : 
= — <a ~ : Addre Se 6b db eOe 6660605660 66000000090 005658 : 
ite — Ts ) tt ttt eee ee) 
’ ’ ’ ‘“ ” 
IF IT’S THOMPSON’S IT’S DOUBLE MALTED 
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Tr used to be the hardest work to get milk into Peter. 
Once he had some fresh from the cow and he’s fought it 
ever since. Just look at him now! You’d never guess how 
we converted him. Just a few drops of BURNETT’s VANILLA 
in the glass, and all the “cow” taste is gone. 


. Just a little BuRNETT’s 
VANILLA in a glass of milk or 
in the cream pitcher makes all 
the difference. Delicious with 
bananas, peaches, strawberries, 
etc. Some like a little sugar, too. 
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E don’t want you to risk missing the interesting summer issues of 

CHILDREN, The Magazine for Parents, during the months you’re 
vacationing away from home where you probably can’t buy the magazine 
on the newsstands; so we’ve arranged this special short term subscription 
to safeguard you. Give us the address of the place where you'll be when 
the next issue comes out—and we will send your magazine to you there. 
If later you want it sent to a different address, let us know and we will 
change our records. Note that this special offer effects a saving over the 


regular newsstand price. You get five copies for the price of four! 


Five Months for just $] 


If you’re not interested in this special offer for yourself, why not take advantage of it and 
send the magazine to a friend? It will come each month as a reminder of your thought- 


fulness—and at so little cost to you! We will send an attractive gift card in your name. 


Pin a dollar bill to this coupon and mail it today! 


SPECIAL VACATION OFFER 





Training the Appetite 
(Continued from page 34) 
camp-fire food is inadequate for chil- 


| dren, particularly for those under seven 
or eight years of age. One of the great 


difficulties is that of securing a satis- 
factory supply of milk, especially if 
one must depend on going from farm- 
house to farmhouse to get it. Sanitary 


| conditons under which it is produced 
|may be uncertain; and it is most un- 








wise to risk spoiling a child’s appetite 
for such a valuable food by offering 
milk of questionable quality, or undesir 
able flavor. Many people find a happy 
solution to the problem in the dried 
whole milk powders. These are pre- 
pared at the source of the milk supply, 
by methods which conserve to a re- 
markable degree the fine fresh flavor 
and the food values of the original 
milk. Such powders keep well, can be 
carried easily, and can be readily made 


| up as needed. 





HE number of vegetables on the 

menu when food is prepared by 
the roadside is sometimes small, for 
they take a long time to cook, and re- 
quire more equipment for serving. Of 
course the older members of the family 
can use celery, lettuce, raw cabbage, 
green peppers, raw tomatoes and other 
salad vegetables. For the younger chil- 
dren there are now on the market 
small-sized cans of strained vegetables 
put up especially for them. These 
vegetables may be heated and served 
plain with a little butter and salt, or 
combined with hot milk, butter and salt 
to make a delicious cream of vegetabie 
soup. While adults and older children 
may enjoy any of the fresh fruits on 
the market, it will safeguard the hap- 
piness of the entire party if the fruit 
allowed the younger children on such 
trips be restricted to orange juice and 
to perfectly sound, full ripened fruits, 
as apples or bananas. For children 
under three the apples should be scraped 
and bananas crushed. 

\s a substitute for the children’s 


| bowl of hot cooked cereal, ready-to-eat 


cereals may be softened with hot milk. 


|Graham crackers or stale bread may 


replace toast. Occasionally entire meals 
for both adults and children may be 
made of graham bread and milk, with 
the addition of an orange or a tomato. 


When Ideals 
Are in the Making 


(Continued from page 16) 
a labor strike, or it may be something 
in the European situation or in politics 
at home. How easy it is for the young 


ce ee ee ee ee ee ee we ae a ew = 
4 CHILDREN, The Magazine for Parents, 353 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. | | generation to catch from the elders the 
; I want to take advantage of your SPECIAL VACATION OFFER. Enclosed find \ prejudices, the bigotries, the closed 
$1 for which please send 5 issues of the magazine to the name and address below: | minds which make the business ot 
—— ! |} moral progress for mankind so need- 
(PLEASE PRINT) I 1} lessly hard. Sad as it is to see the 
Die I | adult mind shut forever against penetra- 
l | || tion by any more liberal outlook, it 1s 
1 City State 1 || sadder to see this attitude passed on to 
\ If this is a gift subscription write your name below as you wish it to appear on the card. \ the young. The essential thing is for 
father and mother to reach an under- 
| ea 8 | standing about the kind of ideals they 
ee want their young people to take into 
their lives. 
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Tell us briefly your discoveries. 
published in this department. 


Who's Afraid of the Dark? 


\ small flashlight given to my little boy 
really cured him of his fear of the dark. 
He feels very proud to snap on the light 
and go boldly into a dark room. 


—Mrs. A. M. M., N. D. 
Take Turns 


Ours is a household with four children 
of school age and only one bathroom. Im- 
agine the many morning squabbles result- 
ing from arguments as to whose turn 
comes next. But the following plan seems 
to relieve the situation. I began with the 
eldest child and allotted, according to ages, 
fifteen minutes to each for the morning 
ablutions. The eldest was to be in the 
bathroom at seven o'clock or forfeit her 
place to the next in line. If one was late, 
everybody moved up one place and the 
tardy one had to wait until the last. The 
one at the head of the line kept her place 
until she lost it by being late. 


—Mrs. M. C. K., Md. 


A Bedtime Dolly 


We ence knew a little girl, three-years 
old, who didn’t want to go to bed at night. 
Finally, her mother bought a new doll and 
placed it in her little girl’s bed just before 
bedtime. When the protesting three-year- 
old was put in her crib, to her surprise she 
found a wonderful new dolly. That night 
she forgot to cry. During the night the 
doll was taken away but the next evening 
it appeared again. Soon little Daughter 
began to look for it and to be anxious to 
go to bed. The secret was in having the 
dolly a bedtime dolly only, who came just 
at bedtime and vanished before morning. 

—Mrs. M. A. B., Colo. 


If Order Is Heaven’s First Law! 


A set of large pigeon holes built in 
the corner of the coat closet is a great 
help in keeping in order the rubbers and 
small belongings of a family of children. 
Our set is four pigeon holes wide and five 
high. A-row of four belongs to each child, 
and is marked with his name and proper 


contents, such as “rubbers,” “arctics,” 
“mittens.” One of the sections in the top 
row .is devoted to a First Aid Kit, one 


holds a clothes brush, and another a bottle 


of lotion for chapped hands. 


—E. C. P., Fla. 
Worth Trying 


I am the mother of nine children. With 
my older children, I tried to follow direc- 
tions for training them to use a nursery 
chair; but the nervous strain was hard on 
béth the baby and me. Then I noticed 
that a new-born infant squirms, as though 
in’ distress, before any discharge from 
either bladder or bowels. This ceases in 
a day or two, as the baby becomes used 


A six months’ 
subscription will be given for any contribution 
Persons already 





Trade Secrets 
Parental Helps in Bringing Up Children 


In the arduous business of bringing up children, parents have 
discovered short cuts, methods, devices—secrets in their trade of 
child rearing. 


Below are some “Trade Secrets’ 
lieve will be helpful to our readers. 


w% 


to such movements. I began before he 
had reached this point to have the diaper 
removed whenever the baby squirmed. If 
the child always associates the removal of 
the diaper with this impulse, he will soon 
learn to insist on such attention. The 
training is much more easily accomplished 


a friend. 


than it is when the mother waits several 
months. And the saving in laundry is 
very great. One of my babies averaged 


only two wet or soiled diapers a week. 


—Mrs. L. D. C., Ark. 


Whispering Mothers 


Max was disappointed. He wanted a 
piece of cake and Mother had given him 
bread and_ butter. 

“Come and let 
Mother coaxed. 

What child could resist the witchery of 
having something whispered in his ear? 
“You know I am going to have company 
tonight,” Mother confided, “and if I should 
give you cake now there wouldn't be 
enough left for supper, and I haven't time 
to bake more.” 

The frown and pout vanished. It was 
fine to be taken into Mother’s confidence 
in this way. Max went out to play per- 
fectly satisfied. 

Mother might have told him in her natu- 
ral tone of voice that she was going to 
have company, but she chose a better way. 
She made it a little secret between herself 
and Max. 

Whispering mothers are almost always 
successful mothers. They make partners 
of their children. The “You and I” method 
is a winning method. The politician uses 
it. The successful business man uses it. 
The big executive uses it. Try being a 
whispering mother. Take your child into 
close confidence. Make him feel that you 
and he together have to work out any 
problem that arises.—Mrs. L. M., Kansas. 


me whisper to you,” 


Boys in Men’s Aprons 


“Girls’ work” is not looked upon favor- 
ably by most boys, yet there are many 
families where, if Mother is to be helped 
at all, the boys must “turn to.” 

One mother whose “girls were all boys” 
removed the stigma from such girls’ work 
as washing and wiping dishes by making 
for her boys heavy white duck aprons, cut 
after the pattern of the aprons worn by 
chefs, butchers and soda dispensers. 

Thereafter, the boys helped Mother most 
willingly, and instead of ducking out of 
sight or looking foolish when chums caught 
them busy at the sink, they continued 
steadily at their tasks—and even, on occa- 
sions, darted out to play, forgetting that 


they still wore aprons. They weren't 
“Sissies.” No boy could taunt them with 
that. They were properly dressed boy 


helpers —Mrs. M. A. B., Colo. 
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subscribers may either extend their own subscrip- 
re the magazine sent for six months to 
No manuscripts will be returned. 


Shampoo Parties 


Shampoos were always dreaded in our 
family until I instituted “shampoo parties.” 
I invited my three- and seven-year-old 
to a party at a certain time in the bath- 
room, which I had transformed into a 
barber shop by means of a small, white 
table and chairs with towels, soap, and the 
necessary equipment conspicuously  dis- 
played. I wore a white pajama coat and 
they called me “Mrs. Barber’ and carried 
on a conversation in true grown-up style 
while waiting their turns. 


—Mrs. J. C. McQ., Ill. 
This Child Told Fibs 


Frances persisted in being untruthful 
and the habit seemed to be growing. She 
was very ambitious and loved to do what 


the older children did. Since she con- 
centrated so well she was very often able 
to do things almost as well as they. How- 
ever, there were other things that were 
beyond her. After much thoughtful anal- 
ysis the parents found that it was about 


these things that Frances was most likely 
to tell untruths. They decided that she 
was with older children too much. They 
began to encourage her to play more with 
the younger children of the neighborhood. 
They were also very careful not to suggest 
or encourage her in any way to do the 
things the older children were doing. In 
a very short time the untruths ceased. 
—Mrs. J. R. T., Ohio. 


First Aid to an Appetite 


Emily’s mother was in despair. Her 
four-year-old was daily growing more pale 
and the midday meal was becoming a time 
of coaxing, fretting and nagging. One day 
Mother sat down to analyze the dinner- 
table problem. She wanted to find a way 
to induce Emily to eat her dinner without 
thinking that she was being forced to do 
She decided that if emphasis were on 
some outside interest instead of food, din 
ner-time might not be such a trying time 
for both mother and daughter. So she pro 
ceeded upon the following plan. She cut 
a large picture from an advertisement 
which displayed besides meat and potatoes 
many other vegetables and mounted it on 
a piece of heavy cardboard. A pencil on 
a bright colored ribbon was fastened to 
the “Dinner Chart” and the whole was 
hung within Emily’s reach on the dining- 
room wall. Emily’s mother explained that 
the Dinner Chart kept a record of things 
to eat. She suggested that each day, when 
Emily had finished her dinner, she put a 
little check or mark on the pictures of the 
foods she had eaten. A magazine, a pair 
of scissors and a jar of library paste were 
placed on a table near the chart and Emily 
was told she might find, cut out, and paste 
on her chart pictures of the foods she ate 
Emily entered into the game with a zest 
that established right eating habits. 


So. 
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examine the upper and lower lids and 
after locating the particle remove it 
with a clean handkerchief or a bit of 
clean cotton rolled on a toothpick or 
match stick. It the particle is not 
easily removed in this way, make no 
further attempt but take the child im- 
mediately to a surgeon. Blindness may 
result from violation of this rule. In 
the case of a seriaus eye injury, cover 
the wound lightly with a clean cloth 
compress, wrung out of ice water, and 
rush the child to a surgeon. 

Camping trips and summer picnics 
are likely to bring a trail of minor 
casualties such as strains and bruises, 
which have been discussed, insect bites, 
stings, poison ivy and sunburn. 
Hlere are a few valuable suggestions: 
[f your trip is going to take you into 
tall grass, keep “chiggers’” away by 
dusting the children’s legs with finely 
powdered sulphur; always take with 
you to the river or seashore a small 
bottle of spirits of ammonia for mos- 
quito bites and a roll or two of surgical 
cressings. The spirits of ammonia can 
be used also to relieve bee stings and 
the bites of other insects and spiders. 
If the bee or hornet leaves its sting in 
the wound, remove it and apply cool 
wet dressings. 

Teach your children to recognize 
and avoid poison ivy. Prevention of 
poisoning after a known contact can 
sometimes be effected by a thorough 
bathing with soap and hot water. It is 
also helpful to apply a solution of lead 
acetate. Lead acetate is always ef- 
fective in treating ivy poisoning during 
the initial stages as it discourages 
spreading. Afterward use a solution of 
zinc oxide. Other treatments are a 
wash of two or three per cent boracic 
acid solution followed by zine ointment. 
Lime water for the wash and carbo- 
lized vaseline also are fairly good 
remedies. Ivy poisoning is recognized 
by severe inflammation of the skin, 
itching, swelling and blistering. When 
it is best to consult a 
physician. 

Treat sunburn with soothing applica- 
tions such as ordinary carbolized vase- 
line or a solution one part lime-water 
and three parts almond or olive oil. 
Salt and vinegar are sometimes used 
to prevent and relieve sunburn but must 
not be applied if the skin is broken. 
Taleum powder will help protect the 
skin from the sun. 

Shift the scene from the picnic 
ground to the baseball diamond of the 
village nine. The game has been called 
off because Bobby has been “socked on 
the head” with a baseball bat. The 
wound is an ugly one, with a generous 
amount of bleeding and mother has 
heen called. Her first move is to dis- 
patch small brother to the doctor’s. Her 
next is to dress the wound with a roll 
of antiseptic gauze, which she has 
brought with her from the home first- 
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IF YOUR CHILD IS HURT 


(Continued from page 14) 


aid kit. Carefully she binds the wound, 
seeing that neither her fingers nor any 
object likely to carry germs comes in 
contact with the exposed tissues. She 
knows that even water is likely to be 


infected so she does not use that. Her 
first anxiety is to safeguard the 
wound against infection while she 


waits for the doctor. All open wounds 
are best treated in this same way. If, 
however, the wound is a greasy one, it 
should be cleaned first with high-grade 
gasoline. The only really efficacious 
safeguard against infection in a dirty 
wound is iodine and even iodine has its 
limitations. It cannot always permeate 
the tissues of a deep cut and is in 
effectual unless applied within two 
hours after the accident. lodine will 
not take the place of a doctor’s services 
Use a half-strength solution for anti- 
septic purposes and apply it with a 
camel’s hair brush or with cotton on the 
end of an orangewood stick. Never 
pour iodine into a wound, 

Finger dislocations and _ fractures, 
bruises and so-called “split fingers” are 
common baseball accidents. If the boy’s 
finger is fractured and you can easily 
put it into a natural position, do so, then 
bandage it with narrow splints, padded 
to relieve the harsh edges. Place the 
hand in a sling and take the child to a 
doctor. If the finger has been dis- 
located, that is, the bone has been 
slipped out of its socket, the joint will 
present a deformed appearance, either 
too long or too short and will be 
bruised and swollen. To slip the bone 
back into place, grasp the finger firmly 
and pull it straight out, away from the 
hand. Usually it will slip into the socket 
easily. A doctor should be consulted, 
however, for all other types of disloca- 
tion, including dislocation of the second 
joint of the thumb. 

If bones have been broken and you 
must move your child, apply to the in- 
jured limb padded splints long enough 
to reach beyond the joint and below the 
fracture. Narrow boards, heavy paste- 
board, canes, fence-railings, even an 
umbrella, will serve in an emergency 
and will prevent a jostling about of the 
splintered bone ends. After splinting, 
the little patient can be moved without 
pain and danger. 








SAVE THE REMEDY LIST 


Post the list of remedies given 
on Page 14 on the inside of your 
medicine closet door. It will 
prove an ever ready help to 


First Aid. 
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Severe bleeding from a wound usu 
ally can be stopped by applying a small 
pad of gauze and a tight bandage over 
the wound, or by pressing the thumb 
upon the blood vessel between the 
wound and the heart. Points of pres 
sure are just in front of the ear, for 
bleeding at the temple; the inner side 
of the arm, below the armpit about 
where the seam of a garment comes; 
the inner side of the thigh, near the 
groin, and the hollow place behind the 
knee. Use a tourniquet on wounds of 
the arms and legs if finger pressure 
does not stem the blood flow. If you do 
not have a tourniquet you can construct 
one, using a handkerchief or piece of 
bandage in which a stone or similar 
hard object has been wrapped. Knot 
the tourniquet about the limb and 
tighten it by twisting it with a stick 
until the bleeding stops. Loosen the 
tourniquet every fifteen minutes so that 
the limb will not become paralyzed by 
lack of blood. If the wound stops 
bleeding keep the tourniquet loose, 
watching closely so that you can tighten 
it up again if the bleeding is renewed. 

Especial warning should be sounded 
against several types of wounds which 
are more dangerous than others. 
Lacerations caused by the bite of a cat 
or a dog should always be shown to a 
doctor immediately, for there is always 
a chance that the animal was “mad.” 

Wounds from toy pistols or “dyna- 
mite caps,” explosion and _ gunshot 
wounds, burns from fireworks or elec- 
tric light fixtures, and _ lacerations 
caused by rusty nails should be shown 
immediately to a doctor, for in them 
may develop tetanus, or lockjaw. 

Accidental poisonings are rare, but 
it is well to know what to do in such an 
emergency. If you have reason to be- 
lieve that your child, suddenly iil, is 
poisoned, called the doctor at once, in- 
forming him, if possible, of the kind of 
poison taken so that he may come 
equipped with the proper antidote. 
Meanwhile give the child an emetic to 
clean his body of the alien substance. 
Use mustard and water, salt and water, 
ipecac or luke-warm water in large 
quantities, 

The best antidote for any injury is 
prevention. A careful mother will 
never leave poisons about where a child 
can get hold of them but will keep 
them under lock and key. She will 
further safeguard against accidents by 
banning guns and pistols from her 
household or by demanding that they 
be kept out of reach. Sharp tools will 
be replaced carefully in the tool-box 
after each using and dangerous or 
broken ladders will be consigned to the 
wood-pile before they cause accidents. 
Wise precaution will prevent many an 
accident. [ accident occurs the 


But if 
parent should know what to do until 


the doctor comes. 
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HEN one is twelve or thirteen 

or fourteen, one is at a pretty 

loose end after the first mad days 
of vacation freedom have spent them- 
selves. Inclined to quarrelsomeness and 
inviting trouble. Of course, wild horses 
couldn't draw forth the confession that 
all play and no work isn't perfection. 
But mother and father know, if they are 
wise, that it is time to find something 
to employ those seething young energies 
constructively. 


Why not a job? An_ out-of-doors 
job, of course. 


Don't you remember way back through 
the years to the day you earned your 
first half dollar? It was durmg sum- 
mer vacation, and your father paid you 
for digging dandelions out of the lawn, 
perhaps. You were extra careful, too, 
about spending your money because you 
had just learned its value by earning it. 


Summer is an especially good time to 
begin giving the adolescent boy and girl 
lessons in thrift—which, according to 
Theodore Roosevelt's much quoted defi- 
nition, is simply “common sense applied 
to spending.” Because during the sum- 
mer the child can earn a part or all of 
the money he has to spend. And you 
may be sure it will be a hundred times 


hen the 
We Adolescent Gets 


Vacation 
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A little lesson in 


Thrift suggested 
by the 


Circulation Manager 


of CHILDREN 


The Magazine for Parents 
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more carefully handled than the school 
time allowance ever was! 


A vacation job must be fun, of course, 
and not take up more than a part of 
the day. One that gives the youngster 
a chance to meet older people, to keep 
his own accounts, and be his own boss 
in a small way will be best for the de- 
velopment of initiative and self-confi- 
dence. 


A job will give the young boy or girl 
a feeling of comradeship with father, 
too, which is particularly fortunate at 
this period of adolescence. Those busi- 
ness conferences with dad as an equal will 
teach the enthusiastic youngster a great 
deal more than any set lessons on indus- 
try, honesty and thrift possibly could. 


Talk over this idea of a vacation job 
with your son or daughter when you 
notice the first symptoms of vacation 
restlessness. Try seriously to discover 
the particular talent your child possesses. 
If you find the elements of good sales- 
manship, encourage them by all means 
For success in almost any type of work 
has good salesmanship as its basis. 


For definite suggestions along this 
line, write the Circulation Manager of 
CHILDREN, The Magasine for Parents, 
353 Fourth Ave., New York. 








12-Year 
Old 


earns 


$16 in 20 days 


W. Jr., a 12-year-old Ohio 
boy, has had wonderful 
success (and a lot of fun, too) 
as a Junior Salesman for 
CHItprREN, The Magazine for 
Parents, earning $16 in the first 
20 days on the job. School was 
going on then, of course: so he 
had only an hour or so a day 
to devote to his Subscription 
Sales Susiness. 


Dozens of other boys and 
girls, and fathers and mothers 
and teachers, too, are equalling 
Leo's success in other parts of 
the country. 


Miss E. G., New York City, 
college graduate, earned $122.50. 
Enough to take a students’ tour 
to Europe! 


Mrs. S. B. N. of New York 
State earned $75 for her Child 
Welfare Association. 


Doctor H. of California, 
bought books for his depart- 
ment with part of his $73.50 
earnings 


Mrs. M. B. N., of Long 
Island, with five children and 
many social obligations, earned 
$105 in her spare hours. 


You can earn extra money, 
too, in the same easy, dignified 


way. Write today for an out- 
line of our Money-Earning 
Plan. 


Use this convenient Coupon 


Curtpren, The Magasine for 
Parents, 


353 Fourth Ave., New York, 
N. Y. 


Please send me, without obli- 
gation, an outline of your 
Money-Earning Plan. 


Name 
treet 
City .. viddanilinbindiiediiniinpitiale 
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A Fresh View-Point 


is as necessary to the modern parent as 






good health and intelligence. You will 
find The FORUM stimulating and 


thought-provoking—and you will like 












its open-minded courage. It believes 
that it takes both sides to tell the 


truth. Cominge— 


























CHINA DEPLORES CHRISTIANITY Dr. Hu Shih 














Is BIRTH CONTROL RIGHT? A Debate 
Rev. G. A. Studdert Kennedy 
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MOBILIZING AGAINST THE Moon 
Andre Maurois 
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Why not use the coupon below? It offers a special rate! 
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441 Lexington Avenue, New York 







I would like to take advantage of your special 5 months for $1.00 





offer—my cheque is attached. 
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'Does Your Child Make Friends? 
| 
| (Continued from page 10) 


fashion, when she can go through the 
routine of washing, tooth-brushing, and 
going to bed with little or no super- 
vision, she has gained a certain sense 
of self-respect which is of far greater 
importance than the acquisition of the 
special skills involved in those tasks. 

Punishment, ridicule and blame only 
injure this self-esteem and may arous« 
in the child a sense of futility or in- 
feriority. To punish a child who drops 
a dish will neither restore the dish nor 
insure greater skill in handling the next 
one. It may, however, make the child 
unwilling to try to carry one again, 
and so convince him that he is a failure 
in this respect. It is wiser to show 
no emotion either of grief for the 
broken dish or disappointment for the 
carelessness of the child. It is far 
| better to restore and reinforce his con 
fidence, encouraging him to try again 
|immediately, showing him how better 
|to hold it. 
| One can often observe the dawning 
lof social responsibility among littl 
| children. Take, for instance, Dorothy 
| who though not yet four years old has 
taken upon herself the task of conduct 
ing the noon meal at school. Four chil 
dren are seated around the table and 
the teacher has been called out oft 
the room. Immediately this one child 
assumes control of the situation, urges 
the laggards to eat, and even escorts 
little Billy, who is distracting others, 
away from the table to sit by himseif 
for a few moments until he can come 
back and finish his dinner in an orderly 
way. Then there is Janet who is being 
helped to learn the importance of re- 
specting other people’s rights by the 
social pressure which the other chil- 
dren bring to bear upon her attempts 
to domineer over them. She likes to 
swing, and whereas, surrounded only 
by parents and nurse, her wish is auto- 
matically fulfilled, when three or four 
other children may have a similar de- 
sire and an equal right, which they are 
not loathe to exercise, little Janet dis- 
covers that she must learn to conduct 
herself as a free citizen in a democracy 
and that it is not really necessary or 
even desirable to be an undisputed 
despot. 

If the foundations of a happy, well 
| adjusted childhood are to be firmly laid, 
parents and teachers must build the 
ground work by developing and guid- 
|ing each child’s personality in such a 
way that he will find it possible to live 
happily among his peers. For the art 
lof living is one which must be learned 
and taught, and the teaching should 
begin early. 









In Key of Blue 
By EvizaBeTH JOHNSON 


He who knows not blue of mountains, 
| Blue of lakes and running streams, 
| Blue of gentian by the roadside, 





| Has missed something from his dreams. 
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ADVENTURING WITH TWELVE YEAR 
Ops. By Leila Stott. Edited by Caro- 
liné Pratt. Greenberg, Publisher, Inc., 
1927. $2.00. 

The spirit of creative adventure per- 
vades this whole record of a year’s 
activity of a group of twelve-year-olds 
in the City and Country School. It is 
this same spirit that has inspired Miss 
Pratt, founder and principal of the 
school, to make her great adventure in 
education. It is in this spirit, too, 
that Miss Stott, teacher of the group 
of twelve-year-old boys and girls, has 
guided them toward creative expres- 
sion in work and play. 

In vivid and interesting detail, Miss 
Stott relates how these children organ- 
ized their group activities and made up 
their individual programs for the 
year’s work. With an earnestness and 
effort that can be born only of real 
interest, they threw themselves into 
the designing and making of a toy 
shop, a magazine, an industrial drama. 
She shows how, under skillful guidance, 
these activities related themselves to 
academic subjects. In the actual car- 
rying out of both group activities and 
individual projects, the children them- 
selves felt the need for a knowledge 
of arithmetic, history, geography, Ilit- 
erature and foreign languages, and 
they applied themselves with enthusiasm 
to mastering these needed techniques. 

Educators and teachers will find this 
record of school activity stimulating 
and encouraging. For parents, too, 
there is in it a freshness of viewpoint 
and of educational vision that should 
prove helpful in their own educational 
outlook as it concerns their own chil- 
dren.—Josette Frank, Child Study As- 
sociation of America. 

ae 


Your Nervous Cuitp, by Erwin 
Wexberg. Albert and Charles Boni, 
1927. $1.75. 

Individual psychology, the school of 
psychological medicine which fosters 
the active cooperation between parent, 
teacher and psychiatrist, has received 
a great impetus in America from the 
recent visits here of its founder, Dr. 
\lfred Adler. The way has thus been 
prepared for the enthusiastic reception 
of a book which sets forth many of 
‘he theories put into practice in the 
twenty-two child clinics of Vienna. 

“Your Nervous Child,” by Dr. Er- 
win Wexberg, one of Dr. Adler’s as- 
sociates, is, in the words of the author, 
“dedicated to the task of giving to 
parents and teachers an insight into 
the peculiarities of the child's soul 
life. It is a guide to the development 
of character in the child and a key to 
the understanding of the fundamentals 
of rational psychology.” 

The material of the book, which falls 
into three sections, is organized in such 


BOOKS for PARENTS 
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a clear, logical fashion that the layman 
can easily follow the exposition of the 
author’s thesis. The first section is 
devoted to manifestations of nervous 
ness in the child. The second section, 
which takes up the causes of nervous- 
ness in children, shows the action be- 
tween the genesis and the appearance 
of the nervous symptoms under various 
headings. With scientific soundness, 
the last section gathers up the threads, 
explaining how nervousness may be 
cured. 

Dr. Wexberg’s sound contribution 
to the field of child psychiatry has been 
made more effective by the admirable 
translation of the book by Dr. Walter 
Beran Wolfe, for some time associated 
with Dr. Adler and the author in their 
work in the clinics of Vienna. 
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A Metuop For Creative Desicn, 
by Adolfo Best-Maugard. Knopf, 1926. 
$2.50. 

The lessons worked out in this book 
are intended for children and grown- 
ups—in fact, for all who love drawing 
and designing and have found them un- 
attainable. The particular aim of this 
system of design is to provide a simpli- 
fied method of graphic art for the ex- 
pression of ideas and emotjons. 

The first thirteen chapters, grouped 
under the heading “Creative Design” 
develop the student’s creative power 
by the use of seven motifs, the signs 
considered fundamental by Adolfo 
Best- Maugard, the author. About 
fifteen years ago when the author was 
making designs of archzological dis- 
coveries in Mexico, he studied carvings, 
buildings, altars and jewelry. As he 
did so, he came to the conclusion that 
there was an underlying principle of 
design in primitive Aztec painting and 
sculpture built on the seven motifs 
enumerated. Further research con- 
vinced him of the universality of the 
principle. 

The last seven chapters headed 
“Creative Imagination” are full of phi- 
losophy designed to libegate the artist 
to such an extent that he can become 
a creator in the finest sense. 


ae 


Bary’s Darry Exercises, by Edward 
Theodore Wilkes, B.S., M.D. Apple- 
ton, 1927. 

This little book, believed to be the 
first one of its kind published in Eng- 
lish, contains a series of physical ex- 
ercises for infants from five months to 
one year of age. The exercises are de- 
scribed in simple fashion and are so 
well illustrated that no mother will 
have any difficulty in carrying them 
out. Dr. Wilkes, who is Assistant 
Pediatrician, Out-Patient Department, 





New York Nursery and Child's Hos 
pital and Visiting Physician of the 
Winitred Wheeler Nursery, New York, 
has used these exercises for the past 
few years with the infants under his 
care. He reports that sturdy, muscular 
babies with a splendid resistance to 
disease are the result. 
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THe HOMEMAKER AND Her Jor, by 
Lillian M. Gilbreth. Appleton, 1927. 
$1.75. 

Here is a book which furnishes a 
new approach to the age-old business 
of homemaking. “Homemaking is the 
finest job in the world; it is the aim 
of this book to make it the most satis 
fying,” declares the author, herself a 
homemaker, the mother of eleven chil 
dren, an efficiency engineer and head 
of a school for engineers. But how? 
It is traditional that “‘man works from 
sun to sun, but woman’s work is never 
done.” Housekeeping and child raising 
are commonly conceded to be matters 
of endless detail and never ending de 
mands punctuated by constant intet 
ruption, and, at the same time, a sol- 
itary work with which every woman 
must struggle according to her lights 
and capabilities, shut within the four 
walls of her home. All glamour aside, 
isn’t it an exhausting, grilling, difficult, 
nagging job much of the time? Fas- 
cinating? How? 

By the application of new methods, 
by seeing the business of homemaking 
from a new angle and going about it 
with a new point of view, according 
to Mrs. Gilbreth. “If this book does 
nothing more than show the applicabil- 
ity of industrial methods to the work 
of the household—open the literature 
to homemakers—it will have served its 
chief purpose,” writes the author. 

Mrs. Gilbreth considers “The What 
of the Home,” “The Who of the 
Home,” “The Where in the Home,” 
“The When in the Home.” In an or- 
iginal way the author goes about her 
work of synthesis, of re-valuation and 
constructive suggestion, using the lan- 
guage and the methods now used in 
industry and making their application 
to the home perfectly clear and withal 
illuminating to her readers, 

Technical? Abstract? Laborious 
reading? Not for one minute. The 
homemaker who is at all willing to be 
interested in her job as a job will find 
this a most readable and fascinating 
book, chock full of the common sense of 
daily living, rippling with humor and 
illuminated by revealing flashes of 
anecdote. 

And finally, the book is a splendid 
plea for a family where all the mem- 
bers shall be working members, feeling 
their responsibility and glad to do their 
share in the big job of homemaking. 
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Your children will 
learn the fun of seek- 
ing information 


Ask Me 


00 ! 


JUNIOR QUESTION 


THE BOOK 


Compiled by J. N. Leonard 


Thousands of adults have been 
vastly entertained by ASK ME 
ANOTHER! 


to let the children in on the fun | 


Here’s a chance 


with a book at once entertaining 
and informative. 
Prepared with the assistance of 


eminent educators it contains 


1000 questions and answers with 


the ratings of school classes 
throughout the country. $1.00. 
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MIDGET NAME CARDS 


Trade Mark Ree. U. S. Pat. Off. 
THE LATEST NOVELTY S0c. Per Book 
Each book confains $0 perfect little name cards, size 
1'ax %, in genuine leather case. Choice of black, 
tan, greenorred. A perfect name card. 
Name in Old English type. Price complete 
S0c, name only. Send stamps, com oF 
money order. Satifaction guaranteed of 
money refunded Acents Wanted. 
MIDGET CARD SHOP, INC, 

46 South Market Square Harrisburg, Penna. 








This Cunning Little Chambray Dress 
sizes 
also made in ging- 
voile in 





in pink or blue, 
2-6; 
ham, print and 
Every 
hand. 


full 


servic eable. 


desirable shades. 


bit sewed by 


Dresses are and 
materials 
State 
Full 


fied. 


size and material, 


refund if dissatis- 


$1.50 postpaid, 





CAROLINE S °EGEL 
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Astoria, L. 





Earn $50 or $100 
for your vacation 


Among your friends and acquaint- 
ances are ever so many mothers and 
fathers who will gladly subscribe to 
CHILDREN, The Magazine for 
Parents, at your suggestion. Send 
in their subscriptions and make your 
vacation fund grow with the big 
commissions and bonus you 
earn! Write for Vacation 
Money-Making Plan. 
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our 
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From the 





Danish edition of “‘Dalhasten,’’ by Annie Bergman 


And when he opened the parcel, he found a beautiful little wooden 


T is said that Americans are divided 

into three classes— who have 
been to Europe, those who are going 
to Europe, and those who would like 
to go to Europe. 

If you are planning to take your 
children abroad, or if you merely wish 
you could go, both you and they will 
be interested in books which give some 
insight into the manners and customs 
of other lands. We have some very 
strange notions about “foreign” coun- 
tries, partly due to the way in 
which geography has been taught in 
the schools and partly to the poorly 
written books about children of other 
lands. Teachers and books have seized 
upon and over-emphasized the pictur- 
esque details from cach country, neglect- 
ing real facts. As a result, Holland is 
to many of us a country of windmills, 
tulips and wooden shoes; Japan, a coun- 
try of fans, kimonos and cherry blos- 
soms; but of the life of the people we 
know little. 

Why not travel at home? There are 
so many books which really help us 
to know other countries. Better still, 
there are books for every age and suit- 
able to the taste of each member of 
the family. Some of these should be 
read aloud, some should be read indi- 
vidually and then discussed. Let us 
take Sweden as an example. 


those 


horse within 


his wonderful journey over Sweden on 
the back of a goose. From Norway 
come several books which have long 
been favorites: “Johnny Blossom,” 
“What Happened to Inge Johanne” 
and “Lisbeth Longfrock.” Then there 
are the stirring, red-blooded fairy tales 
and myths of these northern lands. 
For yourself there are books of travel 
and the autobiography of Selma Lager- 
lof, in which there is a most intimate 
account of Swedish life and customs. 
Parts of it may be shared with the 
children. What youngster would not 
be delighted to hear about the Lager- 
lof nursery in which there were three 
little red chairs, each with a picture 
ot its owner pasted under the seat? 
If you have “read up” on Sweden you 
will be able to answer your child’s 
queries as he looks at his picture books: 
“Mother, why do the Swedish children 
have those candlesticks for birthdays?” 
“Do those funny little elves bring the 
Christmas trees?” “Why do they put 
out wheat for the birds?” 

If you wish to go farther afield 
and visit the picture country of Japan, 
you are especially fortunate. Anyone 
who lives in the vicinity of Columbia 
University, New York, is accustomed 
to seeing a modest little Japanese wom- 
an, Japanese in every detail of her 
dress, even to her footwear. 
Madame Sugimoto, who 





For the very youngest chi!- 
dren there are the charm- 
ing, colorful picture books 
which portray Swedish life 
and customs; in them you 
may see Swedish children 
at play, celebrating festi- 
vals, and doing many of 
the things that our own 
children do. /t is not only 
differences we wish to em- 








teaches the Japanese lan- 
guage in the University, has 
a given us two fascinating 
books about her country. 
One of these, “A Daughter 


of the Samurai,” is the 
story of her life in both 
Japan and America. It 


reads like the most interest- 
ing novel, which cannot be 





phasize im learning about said of some autobiog- 
the people of other coun- raphies. The other book, 
tries, but likenesses,as well. From the “Good Wilt “With Taro and Hana in 
For the older children there Book” published by the — Japan,” is based on Madame 
is the story of Nils and as Poe a er Sugimoto’s own experience 
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of taking her American born children | 


back to Japan. 

Perhaps the countries of which the 
child gets the most extraordinary and 
incorrect impressions are the cold 
north lands. He pictures the Eskimo 
as a strange fur-clad being scarcely 
human and living all the year in a 
round snow house. He does not hear 
of the summer time when the habits 
of the people are different, nor of 
houses built of stone and wood instead 
of snow. There are books which give 
a true picture of Eskimo life and in 
reading them the child becomes better 
acquainted with these interesting peo- 
ple. Children of six or seven enjoy 
parts of “The Snow Baby” and “Chil- 
dren of the Arctic,” with stories of 
Peary’s little daughter who was born 
in the far north. “David Goes to 
Greenland,” a book written by a boy 
ot thirteen and decorated by an Es- 
kimo boy, is the story of David Put- 
nam’s visit to Greenland, and is full of 
incidents that will interest other boys. 
enneth Rawson, a boy a little older 
than David, has written “A Boy’s Eye 
View of the Arctic.” 

Not very long ago there was a meet- 
ing of librarians to discuss the topic 
‘What have books for children to do 
with internationalism?’ Without gen- 
eralizing about this, we do not doubt 
that wisely chosen books will at least 
give the child a sympathetic under- 
standing of the people of other coun- 
tries, and that reading them will bring 
enjoyment to the whole family. 


Scandinavian Countries 


For the younger children, delightful 

Swedish picture books are obtainable from 

Albert Bonnier, 3rd Avenue and 37th 

Street, New York. Although these books 

are in Swedish, the pictures tell the story. 

\mong the best of them are: 

Ox.tes Sxrprarp. Elsa Beskow. $1.35. 
This is a fanciful story of a little boy’s 
adventures on skis. Beautiful snow pic- 
tures. 

Mors Lira Oxrte. Elsa Beskow. $1.35. 
A book of songs. Valuable for its pic- 
tures of child life. 

DALHASTEN. Annie Bergman. $1.00. 
The fanciful tale of a little boy’s ad- 
ventures with a _ little wooden horse. 
Children love it. 

Puttes Aventyr. Elsa Beskow. $1.35. 
The adventures of a little boy in the 
woods. Charming pictures in very bright 
colors. 

y the older children: (These books are 
translated). 


| 
louNNY BLiossom. Dikkon pamgeaye. | 


lgrim Press. $1.50. 
A lively story of the doings of a little | 


Norwegian boy. (Age 6-8.) 


Wuat HaprENED TO INGE JOHANNE. | 
[He Livery Dortncs or INGE JOHANNE. | 
Dikkon Zwilgemeyer. Lothrop Lee. $1.75. | 

Stories of the pranks of a Norwegian 

girl. (Age 8-12.) 

!.isBETH LoncrrockK. Hans Aanrud. Ginn 
hoc 

The story of a little girl on a Nor- 

wegian farm. 

This book has great charm. (Age 8-12.) | 
THe WonperRFUL ADVENTURE OF NILS. | 
Selma Lagerlof. Doubleday. $1.75. 

Nils sees a great deal of Sweden as he 

flies over it on the back of a goose. | 

(Age 8-12.) | 

(Continued on page 44) 
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For the Little Folks 
CHILD PLAY 


A Magazine of Fun and Fiction 
for Children 


Published especially for children in the lower grades and 
kindergartens. Praised by parents and teachers the country 
over. Amusing, constructive, it solves the problem of those 
in-door hours for the little folks. 


FEATURES---Four pages in colors---fairy 
tales, alphabet, animals, geography, his- 
tory, games, puzzles, things to make and 
cut out, pictures to paint or crayon. 





On the News Stands—15 cents a copy. By mail—In the 
U. S. and possessions—$1.00 per year. In Canada—$1.2s. 
Foreign—$1.$0. 


Published MONTHLY by CHILD PLAY COMPANY, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


Cut Out and Mail 





Child Play Co., 12722 St. Clair Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 
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Each month two regrettable things happen: 
1. We have a bundle of magazines returned because the sub- 
scribers have gone away and left no forwarding addresses. 
2. We have a series of letters (from these same people) say- 
ing, “I have not received my copy of CHILDREN, The Magazine for 
Parents.” The answer is: 


Please remember 


RENEWALS or CHANGES OF ADDRESS 


should reach us by the first of the month to be entered for the 
following issue. 


CHILpREN, The Magazine for Parents, 353 Fourth Ave., New York 




















HILDREN 


The Magazine fr Parents 
_353 Fourth Avenua 


To Greet You 
and 
The New ‘Baby 


YY, f 
Why ; 2 | OPipteam/ 


. year subscription 


HILD 


The Magazine for Parents 
May we add our own felicitations and the hope that our magazine, 
will prove each month a real help in giving your child the foundation 
for a happy and successful life. 


* 
CHILDREN, The Magazine for Parents rd Gb — 
353 Fourth Avenue, New York, N.Y 


We mail this dainty colored gift card in your name 


Send a gift subscription to 
the NEW BABY’S parents 


Reyes N, The Magazine for Parents, is a happily 
chosen remembrance for friends with a new baby. 
Certainly there could be nothing more welcome or 
appropriate than this magazine devoted to the one sub- 


ject in which both mother and father are most interested. 


Simply make out your gift order on the coupon 
below. And you may be sure you have made the best 
possible choice of gifts—at absolutely no trouble to 
yourself! Write your name as well as your friend’s so 
that we can fill it in on the dainty card we send the 


baby’s parents in notification of your thoughtfulness. 


CHILDREN, The Magazine for Parents, 


353 


Plea 


Frie 


Fourth Avenue, New York, N. ¥ 


se send the magazine and a card in notification of my gift to 


na 


years tor $4 or ( 


print 
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Books for Children 
(Continued from page 43) 

ATS ON THE Frorp. Harriet Martineau 
facmillan. $1.75. 

A thrilling tale of smugglers in Norwa 
with good descriptions of the country. 
For the Grown-ups: 
\T 


[ARBACKA. Selma Lagerlof. Doubleda 


@>) 


A fascinating and beautifully writte 
autobiography, 
Japan 
} the children: 
With Taro AND Hana IN JAPAN. Ets 
Sugimoto. Stokes. $1.00. 
\ story of two American born Japane 
children. (Age 7-12.) 
TAPANESE Farry TaAtes. Theresa Willi 
ton. Rand McNally. $1.00 
\ book of the best Japanese fairy tal 
it is included in this list because of it 
pictures which are by a Japanese artist 
(Age 6-10.) 
the Grown-ups: 
\ DAUGHTER oF THE SAMURAL Etsu Su 
eimmoto Dou lay. $3.00 
book which not only pictures life i 
Japan but shows us ourselves as other 


see us. 


Countries of the Far North 
the children: 

Snow Basy and CHILDREN OF THI 
rctTIc. Josephine Peary Stokes. $2.50 
These books contain letters and extracts 
from a little girl’s diary as well as 
stories of life in the north. (Age 6-10.) 

Davin Gores To GREE? 
Putnam, Putnam. $1.75. 
\ boy’s story told for other boys. (Age 
10-14.) 
\ Boy’s Eve View or THE Arctic. Ken 
neth Rawson. Macmillan. $1.75. 
\ boy’s story of his arctic expedition 


AND. David Binney 


I 
75 


rr grown and older boys and girls: 
NortHwarp Ho! Vilhjalmur Stefanssor 
Vacmillan. $2.25. 

An explorer’s story of the north, adapted 

for boys and girls, by Julia Schwartz 
My Lire with THE Eskimos. Vilhjalmu 


Stefansson. Alacmillan. $2.50. 


Miscellaneous 


Peeps aT Many Lanops (series). Ma 
lan, $1.25 each. 

Authentic and interesting descriptions ot 
other countries for children over ten. 
WuHeN I Was a Boy 1n—and WHEN |! 
Was A Girt 1n—(series). Lothrop Le 

$1.25. 
Interesting stories of life in other coun 
tries for children over ten. 
[THe YounG Forks Book or OTHER 
LANDS. Dorothy Margaret Stuart. Litth 
Brozwn. $2.00 . 
\n attractive book with many illustra 
tions Good aS a reterence book for ‘ 
child who has been or is going abroad 
(Age 10 and over.) 
Many other books from and about other 
countries are listed in:— 
Books FOR YouNG Reapers. Child Study 
fssocitation of America, 509 West 12I1st 
Street, New York. 
\ thirty-five-cent pamphlet which gives 
an excellent list of books for children 
from seven to twelve 
THE CHILDREN’S READING. Terman and 
Lima. Appleton. $2.00 
This book gives detailed bibliographi« 
f all kinds with short reviews of the 
hooks. The books listed for the younger 
children are not so well selected as thos 
for the older children. 
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Say, Can You See?” 


onstructive Fun 


Games, Handcrafts, and Other Things 
for Children to Do 


A department conducted by the Playground and Recreation Associalion of 


N spite of the parade and pink 
lemonade, children are not apt to 
find the “safe and sane” Fourth 


of July a particularly glorious one un- 


less plenty of interesting activities are 
rranged for them. Community or 
ieighborhood = athletic meets, com- 
unity singing of patriotic songs (wit- 
ness the earnest quartette above!), his- 
irical pageants and competitive water 
ports have proved good substitutes for 
the forbidden firecracker in many 
towns. 

\ community or family picnic is 
lways a jolly way to spend the 
Fourth, and occasional picnics make 
or fun and comradeship all through 
he summer. The well-known potato 
ice, three-legged race, sack race and 
g-of-war are always popular. Quoits 
nd baseball delight the whole family. 
lere are some other picnic games and 
tunts : 

Yate Lock Race—The children run 

pairs, with their right arms inter- 
ocked. This makes one run forward, 
he other backward. After they have 
raveled one-half the distance from the 
tarting line, they change positions. 

Peanut ScramMpLtE—A_ rope, tied 
tightly about the mouth of a large 
paper sack of peanuts, is thrown over 

limb of a tree and the bag is thus 
suspended. The contestants stand at 
1 starting line fifty feet from the sack 
ind wait until the sack is burst by a 
club in the hands of a blindfolded boy. 
The player holding the rope moves the 
bag up and down so that the boy swings 





America 


several times before he is allowed to 
hit it. When the bag is burst the 
players scramble to gather up the pea 

nuts. Of the first five players back to 
the starting point, the one who has 
gathered the most peanuts is the 
winner. 

Discus THrow—Paper picnic plates | 
are substituted for the discus of an 
cient Greece. The object is to hurl the 
discus as far as possible, using good | 
form. Needless to say, all the plates | 
zre recovered and burned in the camp 
fire before the party leaves. 

Pusu Mopi_tes— Making a pushmobile | 
combines handcraft and sport for th« 
boy. A national pushmobile contest is | 
heing promoted this summer by <% 
group of men in North Carolina. 

The pushmobile is a miniature auto 
mobile, made with four wheels at 
tached to a chassis from five to seven 
feet long, two axles and a little lum- 
her or box wood. The steering gear 
may be constructed of an extra wheel, 
a piece of broom handle, a couple of 
nails and a short piece of rope or 
wire. The following are suggestions 
for other parts. For radiator: wire 
mesh, old scrubbing board. For ra- | 
diator cap: a spool, tin can, curtain | 
rod ends or old door knob. For motor 
hood: barrel hoops, small nail kegs, 
butter tub, tin, cloth or wood. For 
exhaust: piece of pipe on side of car 
For lights: coffee-can covers and glass 
door knobs. For crank: handle to old 
ice-cream freezer. For seat: a butter) 


(Continued on page 46) | 
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WY Stays 
_ Sately 
=) Inchair 
“e\ Or 

| carriage 


NVEST a dollar in a Rusco Bast 

GARD and banish all anxiety about 

baby’s safety. Basecarp “parks” 
him comfortably and happily in chair o1 
carriage, and you do not have to watch 
him every minute. He “stays put.” 
BABEGARD is an attractive canvas de 
vice, light, comfortable, washable, 
which slips over the shoulders and 
buckles about the waist. Easily adjust 
able. Snap hooks permit taking up 
baby without unfastening straps. 
Made in blue, pink, tan and white. At 
department, drug and baby stores, o1 
if your local merchant does 
not yet carry it, send $1.00 
($1.25 west of the Missis 
sippi) and Bapecarp will 
be sent you direct. Specify 
color. 


BABEGARD 


$1 -00 





ff Russell Mfg. Co. 
Dept. C-2, Middletown, Conn. 

Enclosed find $ Send me 
Bapecarps at $1.00 each ($1.25 west of 


Mississippi). Check color—Blue, Pink, 
Tan, White. 


DD ckeadeéhecmGnennedasnens 
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GARTERS 


Pin-ons and Sew-ons 








Whatever the stvle, whether for chil- 
dren or grown-ups, Velvet Grip Garters 

even the baby’s Baby Midg all 
have the {ll-rubber Oblong Button that 
holds the most threads and ete s stock- 
ings trim, 





rets 







FROST COMPANY, BOSTON 


GEORGE 
for Men 


Boston Garters 




























[Tl Kiddie 
Gym | 
$15 

















Kiddie-Gym is a com- 
bination toy that sup 
plies the thrilling play all |} 
hildren want and at the 

Same time helps to build | 
sturdy, healthy bodies It 
can be used outdoors in the 





summer, indoors in winter. 





SIX BIG HEALTH TOYS IN ONE }} 










Teeter - totter Trapeze 
Turning Bar Swing | 
Parallel Bars Rings 

Kiddie-Gym is recommended by well known [|| 
Child Specialists and by University Welfare || 
Departments It is a safe and sure means || 
of building the health of your children by 
guiding their play hours Quickly inter 
changeable Write for complete catalog of 
children’s gym equipment. 

Kiddie-Gym is strong and sturdy, lasts for 
years, easily supports weight of any child } 
Seven feet high, seven feet long, four feet || 
wide. Wood and angle iron construction 
Weight 5 lbs. packed. Easily assembled 
Get Kiddie-Gym at your dealer or send for 
it 





KIDDIE-GYM CO. 
E. 





| 
direct | 
| 
} 


Power Bidg., Dept. Minneapolis, Minn. 























Vacation Fun 


So much time, all day long, that 
sometimes it’s hard to find some- 
thing interesting to do—and it’s 
ften = ult to keep « put of mis- 

























chie unl less you have 
“Busy Kid the doorway 
gym. 
The patented hanger of “Busy 
Kiddie” is its unique feature 
It accommodates jumper, swing, 
trapeze or flying rings as de- 
ired. Easy to change. Fits any 
yorway No screw eyes Wiil not mar wood 
work Sa tested to 350 Ibs. “asy to move 
Up for use or down vith me adjust 
nent Used indoors or out-of-door | 
ittl r basement, on the p ! it | 
zg é 
FREE heal let, ‘The Doorway Gym,” | 
| ibout ‘‘Busy Kiddie,’’ hesides | 
giving exercises that are real fun 
Write today 
Standard Pressed Steel | 
Company 
Box N. Jenkintown, Pa. 
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children younger than kinderg 
and every school also 
has a definite program of parental 
education. nursery, 
is concerned chiefly | 






































Constructive Fun ([ Citilaren’s Clothes— 
To INDIVIDUAL ORDER Only 
(Continued from page 45) 
tub. Accessories: small box for tools. 
ltach car requires a driver who steers 
it and a mechanic who pushes it with 
lhis hands. Community pushmobile | 
races have proved a popular summer 
activity among the boys. 
Spoon Dott—Draw or paint a face | 
on the convex side of the bowl of a \ 
| paper spoon. Take six inches of num \\\ aN 
| ber ten wire, bend each end back to Ma 
form a hand and wind the entire piece Mb Se Sig gh 
with crépe paper. Then twist the cen- | = 
nai al bh lira twice about the spoon, C lothes Ww ith Individual- 
a little below the face, so it will form ity at a Price of 
projecting arm on either side. The Ready Mades 
doll may be dressed in a crepe papet If your children have been dressed in the 
‘costume with a full skirt which will ae em ae een oe pee 
enable it to stand Its costume ts a Se ee ee ae ae oe 
completed paper bonnet. Brother wears a one piece suit in English 
Hroadcloth or linen with contrasting bind- 
ings and buttons—suit fas tens loan the 
F leg Any color desire » 4 A y 
Answers to the Quiz specially priced $5.95. ° sister's dotted 
banding set in square neck and dowt 
On page 29 side and the ruffle — eet ind ide 
» Saari . of course. Any color you fancy; it le 
i. (1). Discipline herself and her or ured dimits, if you prefer. it ve Me 
family to sound health habits; (2) 1 Specialize Mod Infants, Children 
Organize in her church, club or | Misses—Suits for Roy am 
other group a health committee to poe Milnes sagen 
cooperate with the Board of Mail orders always 1 ” 
Health. eae 
& €3) Improper diet; (2) Poor elim- iting Inquiries from Spe Shop 
ination; (3) Cooling off too quicl ee: See SPS 
ly when overheated 
3. Take the child to the doctor to | ADELE M\AXIMILTA 
have the wound cauterized. The | hk dis Minn at Getic Villian 
dog should then be tested for|] 267.4 West Ilth Street New York 
“rabies. | 
4. No. These supposedly mild dis- | pum ars 
eases often leave lasting bad ef- - a 
fects. Besides, children are much ‘Ta 
more susceptible to them than | SILK 
adults are and if they can grow | 
to maturity without taking them it | : 
is probable that they will never This Label Means 
have them. Better Baby Clothes 
5. By not putting shoes on the baby 
until he starts to walk. Of all the silks in the world, only 
6. He is not properly nourished. | Babette is made especially for in- 
7. A boy or girl from thirteen to | fants’ and children’s wear. Sturdy, 
sixteen living under normal condi- | sure and firm to retain its rich 
tions and in perfect health, ert tat through hard wear and 
, moa nine and one-half hours «¢ of | frequent washings. Demand 
— a ee a ye in | gariments bearing the Babette label 
8. ’ al ¢ . : a 
a child is dependent on the direct | - you will be surprised at their 
sunlight he receives. Sunlight also | reasonable price. 
provides the body with the power | CAPITOL SILK CORPORATION 
to utilize the food the child eats. | 171 Madison Ave. New York City 
It must reach the skin directly, || Specialists in Silksof RadiumConstruction 
the interposition of clothing or 
ordinary window glass keeps out 
the ultra-violet rays. 
9. By giving them plenty of opportu- | 
nities to practice it. 
10. The nursery school takes children 
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This at- 
tractive, 
summery 
window at 
Best's, 
Fifth Ave- 
nue, shows 
some of 
the newest 
and most 
appropriate 
styles for 
the younger 
children 




















































































Articles 
described 
below may 
be ordered 
direct from 
the shops 
mentioned. 
Or, these 
suggestions 
will help 
you in 
shopping 


at home. 


Mother Goes Shopping 


KNOW a very wise doctor who once 
told me it is a mistake to think that 
hot weather is unhealthful, and thai 
it is good for us to avoid the heat. On 
the contrary, he contends that a certain 


hot weather is 
health, that changes in 


amount of good for the 


climate are as m- 


vigorating as alternating shifts of hot and 
cold water in the morning bath. His be- 
lief is that the unhealthful part of hot 
weather is our lack of adjustment to it. 


One way of adjusting to it is by making 
up one’s mind to enjoy it. This can best 


be done by living out of doors whenever 
the weather permits. It augurs well for 
uur national health that summer week- 


ends are times for impromptu picnics and 
camping trips that the automobile makes 
possible. For these, a camp ice-box is 
indispensable. Macy’s shows a very com- 

away model, made of 


galvanized iron, with two secure clamp 


‘ 


pact, easy-to-stow 


fasteners, which holds ten pounds of ice, 
has compartments for two large milk 
bottles, and a roomy chamber for foods. 


It is priced at $4.24. 


The right clothes play their part in the 
comfort and happiness of summer. Noth- 
ing is so depressing on that first sizzling 
day as having nothing light to wear. For 
children, the question of summer clothes 
is doubly important. They should be 
dressed as simply and as cooly as possible. 


The trend of all clothing today seems to 
be in the direction of elimination of all 
that is unnecessary. Certainly the dresses 


worn by the little girl are mere wisps of 


dotted swiss or muslin or organdie. Under 
these wisps of dresses, they wear wisps 
of slips, and dainty bloomers, and are 


sufficiently clothed. 


At Saks’, I found frocks of printed 
linens, gay with flowers, made very simply 
with front pleated skirts and tailored col 
lars and cuffs of white. They are priced 
at $19.75, sizes 12 to 16. The tub silk 
frocks at Saks’ are also delightful. They 
come in jumper, or one-piece models. A 
particularly attractive one in pink shows 
a vest of white silk It costs $16.75, $1zes 
12 to 14. 

For the smaller girl, a tailored summer 
and hat, made of flowered cretonne, 
me 


coat 


vith cuffs and lapels of plain linen, c 
it $16.75 


sizes 8 to 12. 





Window shopping in New York is a 
delightful occupation on a summer 
morning. Entering big stores or lit- 
ile shops, this mother has discovered 
the latest thing in “brother and sis- 
ter” outfits, an eminently practical 
camp ice-box, a rare blend of tea, 


and much beside to interest and 
allure. 
For the older girl, Saks are showing 


double-breasted coats made of flannel in 
all the pastel shades, and in white. The 
coats are lined with white china silk, and 
cost $18.50. 

Wool jerseys, very light in weight and 


texture, cut with square or V_ necks, in all 
the vivid colors are shown at $5.00. Sizes 
4 to 16. 

At Adéle Maximilian’s shop, 267 


lith Street, I saw a most fascinating dis 





> 


Here is one of Miss Maximilian’s most 
fetching “brother and _ sister” outfits. 
They are made of printed muslin, bound 
in contrasting colors, with vests of plain 
material, and come in blue, pink, rose, 
yellow, orange and lavender, with hats 
to match. The dress, 2 to 10 years, is 
priced at $5.95, the suit, 2 to 4 years, is 
$4.75. The hats, all sizes, are $3.50. 


ildren’'s clothe Miss Maxi 
manufactures all 


‘ - ' 
piay Ol c 


milian, who designs and 


the models she shows, makes a_ special 
feature of “brother and sister suits” such 
as those illustrated on this page and “big 
and little sister dresses.” 

The custom of dressing children alike 
is growing. Little sisters, and little sis 
ters and brothers, now wear dresses, o1 
dresses and suits, that are replicas of each 


other. 

A very distinctive little boy suit is made 
of white butcher’s linen, with but 
tons, blue shawl color, and blue trousers. 
It comes in sizes 2 to 6. $12.75 


brass 


Miss Maximilian has an exceptionally 
complete showing of suits for tiny chil 
dren, made in romper style. One is of 
white linen, trimmed in alternating stripes 


of blue and red. $6.50 Another is m 
yellow, trimmed at the collar and waist 
line with rows of black metal 
$6.75. A Russian effect in red 
broadcloth, with side fastenings, is 
smart. 5. Another model, which must 
be most alluring to the very young ad- 


eyelets. 
linen, ot 
very 


$6.75. 


venturer, has a ship painted on the front 
of the shirt $7.50 

For little girls, 4 to 10 years, Miss 
Maximilian showed me a wide choice ot 
models in dotted swiss, muslin and ot 


original and charming de 
sign A very white organdie is 
trimmed in bands of blue. $9.75. Another 
in white and blue mull is trimmed, down 
side, with a row of fluffy muslin 
rosettes strung together by a ribbon of the 
same shade. $8.75. 


gandie, each of 
sheer 


one 


If, as the cross-word puzzle book says, 
the svnonym for relaxation in one syllable 
is tea, at Vantine’s new store, Fifth Avenue 
and 52nd Street, I found more than twenty 
different varieties of relaxation in one 
syllable 

The most de luxe tea Vantine offers is 
Mandarin Formosa, at $6.00 a pound, with 
Orange Pekoe, Jasmine, Bitter 
Orange, and Chloranthus close seconds at 
$3.00 a pound. The latter mentioned blends, 
mixed with dried jasmine flowers, orange 
blossoms, rose or chloranthus petals, are as 
fragrant as perfume. They come in half 
pound, quarter pound, and pound packages 

A very beautiful, silk covered carton of 
Woo Long tea is to be had at 75 cents for 
two and a half ounces. 


Rose, 
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Used third month to 
; fifth year 


When baby goes 
¢ @,¢ 

a- visiting 

baby goes a-visiting, you'll find 
Towey” doubly useful. It 

toilet equipment for 

baby goes, which 

prevents distraction; protects baby from 


baby happy and 
needless work 





When 
“LITTLE 
provides identical 


home and wherever 


germs, and keeps 
healthy—saves 


and worry, too. 


“LittLe Torry” 


“LITTLE 


mother 


Tory,” the scientifically de- 
toilet, aids in baby’s 
compactly — for easy 
Sanitary. 


juvenile 
Folds 

carrying. Sate. 

Will not mar. 


signed 

training. 
Comfortable. 
clamps, which 


patented rubber-covered 


fit any regular toilet and for an emer- 
the are high enough 


make additional 


gency in country 
the 


equipment 


trom ground to 


unnecessary. 


gleaming white, dainty pink and _ baby 


blue Pyroxylin. 


“LittLeE Torry Jr.” 


Just as carefully designed, just as per- 


fect in mechanical features, safe but less | 


Toidey Jr. 
but 


finished, 
the 


beautifully 
those who want 
watch the cost. 
Trade-mark your guarantee 
Both “Littte Torpery” 
and ‘“Toidey Jr.’’ have 
bunny trade- 
the back rest. 
them Get 
“Toideys” in infants’ de- 
partments, baby shops and 
at the better plumbers. 
S 1 for our booklet 
‘Make Baby Regular’’ 
with authoritative sugges- 
tions for baby’s training, 


FREE. Write today! 


Juvenile Wood Products, Jnc. 


Specialists in Child Toilet Equipment 
Gertruve A. MULLER, Pres. 


Dept. J. 
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Program for 


Group Discussion 


Based on “Does Your Child Make Friends?” on page 9 
of this issue, and prepared by The Child Study Associa- 


tion of 


[)° you use these programs at the 
meetings of your Woman's Club, 
Parent-Teacher Association, Mother’s 
| Club, Child Study Group or as an in- 
dividual parent? Write us and let us 
know how helpful they are. We shall 
be glad of any suggestions or com- 
|ments you wish to make in regard to 
ithem. Tell us, too, what you think are 
| the best methods of interesting parents 
|in systematic study of child rearing. 
| how to attract them to meetings and 
how to make meetings more interest- 
ing and worth while. We are 
| collecting photographs of groups using 
this magazine. Will you send us a 
| photograph of your group? 
|POINTS TO:KEEP IN MIND: 

(1) Every child must 
on with other people. 

(2) Children differ greatly in their 
natural ability to make friends. 
| (3) Parents can be helpful in teach- 
jing children the art of making friends. 

(4) Increasing the child’s* sense of 
security makes it easier for him 
to form social contacts. 

(5) Adventures in 
can begin very early. 

(6) Timidity and excessive 
| shyness can best be overcome by 
indirect means. Forcing bashful 
children into the limelight only 
increases their difficulties. 

(7) Too much shielding may 
| be dangerous. The parent ought 
| not to stand between the child 
and the world, but rather to lead 
him gradually into it. 


|OUTLINE FOR STUDY: 
What are the factors that 

| make for the child’s happy ad- 

| justment to his world? 

| (a) A sense of security — of 

| being reeded and wanted. 


also 


learn to get 


friendship 


America 


(b) Companionship with children of 
his own age. 

(c) Self-reliance—the ability to do 
things for himself, without adult aid. 

(d) Knowledge and_ information 
necessary to cope with situations that 
arise. 

(e) Self-confidence. 

(f) Self-control. 

(zg) Physical fitness. 

How can parents help their child to 
this adjustment? 


(a) By watchful attention to the 
physical fitness. 

Remedial defects should be sought 
out and promptly attended to 

(b) By allowing for natural limita- 
tions of size, strength and endurance. 

The child’s activities should not be 
allowed to overtax him. He should not 
have to compete with children who 
can do what he cannot. 

(c) By developing the child’s native 
powers and talents. 


Group Study 
for Parents 


Chitg 
Aa Manns) 


S tions for 
Practical Sugse* 
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for dena 


Parent-T er A 
tions, Women's Clubs an 
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Child Study 
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nee Organ Grong, Me ance —a 
ler cs 
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Child Study 


Books oF 





Groups using or planning to use these programs 
will find these pamphlets helpful. 
“Group Study for Parents,” 10c. “A Manual for 
Leaders,” 
accepted. 


for 


Price of 


25c. Both, 30c. Stamps or coins 
Address CHipreN, The Magazine 
Parents, 353 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Cumpren, The Magazine for Parents, accepts only advertisements of reliable products accurately described. 














Studies and activities should be plan- 
ned to bring out these. 

(d) By giving him opportunities for 
success in his early attempts. 

Success is pleasurable and builds up 
self-confidence. 


(e) By recognizing differences in 
children. 

xpecting the same measure of 
achievement from all children often 


gives one child a feeling ot inferiority 
and another too great superiority. 

(f) By making the child feel that he 
is needed and loved. 

The child security 
from his feeling of “belonging.” 

(g) By helping him to get 
knowledge and information he 
about the world he is living in. 

(h) By providing him with suitable 
companions. 

The child should be encouraged to 
invite his friends to his home and 
should have a place of his own to play 
in. 

(i) By teaching him to do things 
for himself and others. 

The child must learn not to depend 
on adults for everything. 


gets a sense of 


the 
needs 


PROBLEMS FOR DISCUSSION: 

(1) Jane is an only child of three 
years. Her mother, who had to work 
very hard when was young, wants 
her child to have an easier life, and 
shields her from all effort. The 
little one is waited on hand and foot. 
Why is this unwise? What may be the 
results ? 

(2) Billy lives in a town where 
there is a play group for four-year- 
olds. His mother wants to send him to 
the group, but his grandmother is hor- 
ried, believing that young children 
belong at home with their mothers 
until they go to school. What are some 
of the reasons why Billy should go? 

(3) Mary’s mother has _ forbidden 
Mary to go into the kitchen. She 
wants the child to devote all her after- 
school hours to studying her lessons 
and exercising out of doors. Mary en- 


she 


SO 


valuable training is Mary losing? 

(4) John is six. At the age of four 
he was very sick, and, though he is 
quite well now, his parents are still 
very nervous about him and do not al- 
low him to play very hard. He is 
naturally a quiet child, and is growing 
more timid all the time. What is the 
danger in this situation? What should 
be done to change it? 

(5) The Bakers were going on a 
two weeks’ motor trip, but eight year 
old Jimmie wept. He hated to leave 
his chums, and spend the days sight- 
seeing and sitting still in the car. His 
parents thought him silly and unrea- 
sonable. How could their attitude help 
the child to adjust to this situation? 


(6) Betty’s mother is an immaculate 


housekeeper. She never allows the 
child to put on or remove her own 
leggings or rubbers for fear she will 
scratch the chairs, and she wouldn't 


think of letting her clear the table lest 
something be upset or broken. Betty 
is convinced that she can’t do these and 
similar things, and doesn’t try to do 
anything for herself. Is this mother 
paying too high a price for order- 
liness? Why is this unwise? 

(7) At home Bobby gets what he 
vants or else he cries and screams 
In the nursery school he waits his turn 
as the other children do. How 
the difference be accounted for? 

(8) Peggy has a swing in her yard 
When other children come to play, 
she always wants to manage the order 


can 


of the “turns’—and she can't undet 
stand why others don’t like to come 
any more. Isn’t it her swing? 


BOOK REFERENCES: 

Tue Norma. Minp—William H. Burn- 
ham. Appleton, 1924. Chapter XV. 

TRAINING THE TopDLER — Elizabeth 
Cleveland. Lippincott, 1925. 

SetF - Ret1ance — Dorothy 
Fisher. Bobbs-Merrill, 1916. 
WHoLEsoME CuILpHoop—Gladys H 

and Ernest R. Groves. Houghton, Mif- 

flin, 1924. Chapter IV. 


Canfield 





vies the Smith children next door, who Sons AND DAuGHTERS—Sidonie M. 
have no maid and who sometimes cook Gruenberg. Henry Holt, 1916. Page 
the whole dinner themselves. What 285-319. 
Other Subjects for Discussion 
Suggested by The Group Service Bureau 
of CuiLtpren, The Magazine for Parents 
OU will find this issue of the magazine are essential for the boy or girl who is to 


full of other subjects for discussion at the 


meetings of your Parent-Teacher Association, 
Woman's Club, Child Study Group, or any 
informal gathering of parents Before con 
sidering any of tl following subjects, first 
read aloud the article suggested: 

Wanted: Two Parents—A discussion of 
the part a father should play in the lives of 
his children Read “The Executiv Father” 
—page ll. 

What to Take Along on a Picnic—A dis- 
cussion of this subject will bring out a lot 
of definite suggestions, The article on ‘‘Train- 
ing the Appetite” on page 34 will doubtless 
stimulate discussion. 


How Parents Shape Their Children’s Ideals 
—Read *“‘When Ideals Are in the Making’— 
page 15. 

Who Shall Go to College? 
page 18. Whether your children are of col- 
lege age or not, you will be interested to 
rate them on the twenty qualities listed which 


Read article on 





make a success in life. 


What to Do In Vacation—Some mothers 
dread vacation time. They are the ones who 
do not realize that they can make it the 
happiest time of the year. “Making Vaca 


tion Joyous,”’ page 22, will help you in plan- 


ing ways and means of achieving this. 

A Daily Dozen for the Baby—Page 24 
Invite a baby to your next group meeting 
and demonstrate the very helpful exercises 
described in this article. 

What the Child Should Demand of His 
Mother— Page 28 Do the mothers in your 
group measure up to the requirements 
specified in this article by a doctor who 


also a psychologist? What has each one to 
say on the subject 

Have You Read—? Why not assign several 
of the latest books on child training to mem 


bers of your group, asking that they give 
a resumé of them at your meetings Books 
for Parents, Page 41, will help you make 
your selection 
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Delightful Magazines 
for Your Child at 
Special Low Prices 


We can you money on your 
child’s magazines if you order them 
in combination with Cuiprex, The 
Magazine for Parents, at the special 
listed below. If you al 
ready a subscriber to Cur_pren, why 
not send a bargain subscription to 
a friend? 


save 


rates are 


Child Life 


Regular yearly rate $3.00. Ordered 
in combination with Cumprenx, The 
Magazine for Parents, both cost just 


$4.50—Saving $1.00 
John Martin’s Book 


Regular yearly rate $4.00, Ordered 
in combination with Cuiprex, The 
Magazine for Parents, both cost just 


$5.50—Saving $1.00 


Junior Home 
Regular yearly rate $2.50. Ordered 
in combination with Cuitprex, The 
Magazine for Parents, both cost just 


$3.50—Saving $1.50 
St. Nicholas 


Regular yearly rate $4.00. Ordered 
in combination with Cuitprex, The 
Magazine for Parents, both cost just 


$5.50—Saving $1.00 


Youth’s Companion 
Regular yearly rate $2.00. Ordered 
in combination with Critprex, The 
Magazine for Parents, both cost just 


$4.00—Saving $.50 
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N the May issue of this magazine we 


published “An Intelligence Test tor 
Parents” by Bess V. Cunningham, 
Ph.D., Supervisor Educational Clinic, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 
The test was based on data acquired 


through Dr. Cunningham's extensive clini- 
cal experience with parents. 
We offered to furnish reprints of this 


Test to interested individuals or organi- 
zations. Requests for 20,257 reprints have 
been received ip to the time of going to 
press. 

Certain of the questions and answers we 
realized would evoke criticism and com- 
ment from our readers. This has proved 
to be the case. The question which is 


arousing the most comment is Number 6: 
“Information about sex matters should first 
be given to a child—(a) Before he starts 
going to school; (b) at the age of eight; 
(c) at the age of twelve; (d) when he 
first indicates an interest along that line 
The correct answer stated in the back of 
the magazine is that given after (d), 
namely, “when he first indicates an inter 
est along that line.” 

The following letter from a parent raises 
questions and suggests that are 
well worth considering: 


M4Y I be 


answers 


so bold as to question the 

answer to question number six in The 
Intelligence Test for Parents? Is it not 
possible that a child who has never indi- 
cated an interest in sex matters may start 
to school uninformed and there receive 
wrong information from a playmate, and 
not mention it to the parent who has al- 
ways been silent on the subject, and great 
harm result I feel that as soon as a 
child can talk about buds and spring and 
flowers the beginning of sex information 
should be started in the simplest ways and 
that every child before starting to school 
should be fortified with a simple natural 
understanding of these natural things 
Mrs. E. R. McC., Mo. Another mother 
writes: 


HAVE just read The Intelligence Test 
for Parents in your May issue. I find to 
astonishment that I would have scored 
93 if I had not disagreed with you on the 
question of sex information. I still disagree, 
and would appreciate your opinion of the 
validity of my grounds for disagreement. 

How is the parent to judge surely and 
accurately when the child “begins to show 
interest in these matters?” Too many fac- 
tors enter—the confidence that has pre- 
viously been established between parent and 
child, the playmates with whom he has 
been thrown, the child's temperament and 
type of mind. If you will look frankly 
into your own experience, you will doubt- 
less find that your own parent was the last 
person to whom you felt like intimating 
such an interest If parents wait trust- 
ingly for this expected interest, it is much 
more than probable that they will lose for- 


my 
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You are invited to write in your opinions on any 
phase of child care and training, including your 
experiences with your children, as well as your 


comments and suggestions on 
CHILDREN, The Magazine for 
Parents. Communications 
should be brief, preferably 
less than two hundred words. 


ever their chance to give the child a simple 
and clean outlook on life. Too often some- 
one steps in with information given in such 
a way that the scar is ineffacable. 

I believe that information about the proc- 
esses of life should be begun as soon as a 
child can understand the simplest language. 


—Mrs. C. A. Beck, N. Y. 


HIS whole subject of education re- 

garding sex and reproduction is so im- 
portant a one that we felt it would be well 
to secure authoritative opinions in answer 
to the question: At what should in- 
formation concerning sex matters be given 
to a child? We did so and publish them 
as follows: 


age 


I certainly believe that the answer “when 
he first indicates an interest along that 
line” is correct, but I am also aware of the 
fact that some children are said to indi 
cate no interest in the matter. I believe, 
if I were a parent, I should certainly give 
some instruction to children before they 
went to school. <A tactful parent could 
first introduce the matter in connection 
with pets, stories, personal hygiene, 
This would be particularly easy if there 
were both boys and girls in the family. 

KATHARINE BeEMENT Davis, General 
Secretary Bureau of Social Hygiene, Inc. 


‘THE difficulty in expressing an opinion 
on this matter of informing a child in 
regard to sex matters is that it all depends 
on how “information about sex matters” 
is interpreted. Personally, I feel that be- 
cause children do develop an interest in 
sex matters at varying ages one cannot lay 
down dogmatically any one chronological 
age as being the best time for sex instruc- 
tion. It is a matter of individual maturity, 
of development. both mentally and physi- 


etc. 


cally. In the same way one would hesitate 
to lay down dogmatically exactly what 
sex information should be given at spe- 


cific ages. 

Of the four choices of answer presented, 
I should certainly star and underline the 
first which states that such information 
should be given a child before he goes to 
school—ANNE WuitNey, Acting Director 
Division of Health Education, American 
Child Health Association. 


EPLYING to your letter regarding 
question 6 of Dr. Cunningham's “In- 
telligence Test for Parents”: 

(1) The question, with the suggested 
choice of answers, implies that something 
can be told to the child once and for all 
at a given time. I should like to substitute 
the idea of “education regarding sex and 
reproduction” (which includes the for- 
mation of attitudes as well as the imparting 









of information) for “information about sex 
matters.” 

(2) The indication that the 
swer” is “when the child first 
interest along that line,”’ implies: 
the child’s interest is specific; 
he manifests his interest in 
manner; and (c) That the 
other adults can recognize 
when it shows itself. 

I do not believe that any one of these 
assumptions is true. I should suggest in- 
stead that education begins in the very 
earliest years. Information regarding the 
origin of familiar organisms, such as hu- 
man beings and domestic animals should 
come normally long before the child is old 
enough to go to school. Here information 
must be given; but strictly speaking this 
information does not concern “sex matters.” 

The child should be given opportunity to 
find things out for himself. He will give 
the adults plenty of chance to impart in- 
formation. With children it will 
come a little earlier than the age of school 
admission, and with some later, but I be 
lieve that most normal children who are 
given adequate access to the confidence of 
adults will get essential information re- 
garding the function of the two parents in 
reproduction before six years of age.— 
BENJAMIN C. GRUENBERG, Managing D1- 
rector, American Association for Medical 
Progress, Inc., and author of “Parents and 
Sex Education.” 


“correct as- 
indicates an 
(a) That 
(b) That 
some overt 

parents or 
this interest 


some 


Ss’ education being merely a phase of 
character education as a whole, must 
be a continuous process from early child- 
hood to full maturity. The time at which 
sex instruction should begin depends 
largely upon the child and his surround- 
ings. It should certainly begin somewhere 
between the ages of three and six. If 
wisely given, it cannot begin too early. 
Certain researches now going on seem to 
show that those individuals who have their 
sex curiosities satisfied in very early years 
make on the whole a more successful sex 
adjustment in later years than do those 
to whom the instruction comes in the lat- 
ter part of the pre-adolescent period. 

The important fact to bear in mind is 
that we have no choice as to whether the 
child should receive sex impressions and 


information. It receives these inevitably 
from every part of its environment, in- 
cluding the home. We only have the 


choice as to what kind of impression is 
the dominant. Our task is to forestall the 
street in this matter. Every child before 
entering school should be fortified with a 
knowledge and correct interpretation of 
the origin of life, including human life, 
with familiarity of the human body of 
both sexes, and in general with a whole- 
some scientific unemotional attitude toward 
sex and reproduction. The child will then 
come to the parent for further enlighten- 
ment.—M. J. Exner, M.D., Director, Divi- 
sion of Educational Measures, The Ameri- 
can Social Hygiene Association. 
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Plays of Childhood—Slide— 
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Vigorous play brings 
sparkling health—it is ab- 
solutely vital. Without it 
no child can reach full de- 
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USED 
INDOORS and 
OUTDOORS 


the year round 


A Complete Home Playground 


Keep your children off the streets, safe at home 








The Merremaker provides the desired activity plays by giving the 
child the three most exhilarating and most beneficial sports of child- 
hood—slide, teeter-totter, and merry-go-round. It is practical, easily 
set up, easily changed from one use to another. Durable—it is made 
for rough service, and no end of that. Inexpensive. Glorious fun 
for any child. Never loses its novelty. Can be used the year round, 


Combines a 
1. Swing 
2. Trapeze 
3. Horizontal Bar 
4. Flying Rings 








r inside or out of doors. Excellently made of the best materials, finished 
; in bright red enamel with weather-proof spar varnish. 

< ‘ ‘ . . 

» A Merremaker will give your child more beneficial fun, more health 


and vigor of body and mind than any other play feature you can buy 
at this special new low price. Mail the coupon and make your child 
happy and healthy. 
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My Father Was the Greatest Man in the World 


So Theodore Roosevelt Used to Say 





a 
Theodore Roosevelt at the Age of Nine 


Theodore Roosevelt’s father and mother 
didn’t regard it too great an inconvenience 
while traveling to pack desks along with them 
for each of the children. One of the marvels 
of the New Chautauqua Desk is that it folds 
up so as to take almost no room in a trunk. 
Children easily carry it for use on the train 
or aboard a boat, to relieve what are other- 
wise long and tiresome journeys for mother 
and child. The Chautauqua Desk keeps the 
interests of school alive at the seashore or the 
summer home in the mountains. 

It is the Birthday Gift Supreme 

For the Child in Any Season 

In the incident of the Desk which Theodore 
Roosevelt enjoyed as a child, the part of the 
home in education is happily visualized. In- 
deed, does it not give depth to his own 
memorable words as President of the United 
States when he exclaimed: 

“Nothing outside the home can take the 
place of the home; the school ts a valuable 
adjunct to the home, but a wretched substi- 
tute for it.” 

Through more than forty years the Chau- 
tauqua Desk has been enriching the lives and 
aiding in the education of children in a million 
homes. 

Free Enrollment 

Why not interest your children inour world 
wide Drawing Awards? Ask fora free sample 
of our Hy-San Colors and literature explain- 
ing the plan of home education which the 
New Chautauqua Desk makes possible. If 
you prefer, we can arrange to have a demon- 
stration of the whole plan in your home or at 
your ofhce. 


LEWIS E. MYERS 
& COMPANY 
Valparaiso, Ind., U.S.A. 
Toronto, Canada 


250 Park Avenue 
New York City 





Becavse Teddy was too frail to be in school, the family traveled a 
year in Europe and Teddy's eleventh birthday, October 27, 1869, 
found them in Cologne, Germany. 

‘After Teddy’s birthday dinner,” so a member of the family writes, “Papa 
brought in all the presents. They, Mama and Papa, gave each of the three 
Writing Desks.” 

If the business of education is to be looked after at all well, every child 
must have his or her own desk in the home. 

What the throttle is to an engine, the steering wheel to an automobile, or 
the handle to a plow, a Desk is to the great executive and creative tasks of 
the world. 

The boy early habituated to the use of a Desk is more naturally going to 
find himself in the situations in life in which the use of a Desk is required. 
THE CHAUTAUQUA DESK prompts to order, action, and mental indus- 
try; and order, action, and mental industry are the traits that destine a man 
for leadership in the work of the world 

He is a shrewd father who early discovers the function and importance of 
the New Chautauqua Desk in the education and growth of a family of children 
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